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1 & 0. PROVIDES 
PROTECTION FOR 
BEYOND FIRE LOSS 


Business Interruption Indemnity Starts 
Where General Fire Policy 
Coverage Ends 








PROVISIONS DOWN TO DATE 





R W. Crowther, of Springfield Fire & 
Marine, Discusses Subject at Ver- 
mont Agents’ Meeting 






















Use and Occupancy Insurance, which 


was the subject of an able 
mted before the Association 
of Insurance Agents of Vermont last 
week by R. W. Crowther, manager of 
the Service Department of the Spring- 
feld Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, when that association held its 
annual meeting at Newport, Vt. 


demnity, 
paper pres¢ 


In preparing his paper Mr. Crowther 
had in mind the revision of rules as 
adopted by the Uniform Forms Com- 
nittee, in connection with this class of 
business and which have been approved 
in practically the entire Western field, 
the Philadelphia suburban department, 
and which are being considered by all 
of the Eastern rating bureaus. The 
New England Insurance Exchange re- 
cently adopted the new forms as pro- 
vided by the committee, so his treat- 
ment of the subject brings it right up 
to date. The text of Mr. Crowther’s 
paper follows: 

Use and occupancy insurance is a 
misnomer and a term that is not under- 
stood by a large percentage of people 
who could be interested. The function 
of this class of coverage is to provide 
indemnity for loss due to interruption 
of business by fire, tornado, explosion 
or sprinkler leakage and is now being 
lore generally and properly spoken of 
48 Business Interruption Indemnity. 


Starting with the principle upon 
Which this coverage is based the ele- 
ment of time for replacement is. the 
consideration. Fire insurance covers 
Dhysical loss, meaning the cost of re- 
Dlacement of the property damaged or 
destroyed, but does not go beyond this. 
With the fire loss settled so that the 
assured is paid the indemnity that pro- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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in reality is Business Interruption In- . 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


=PHCENIX 


| ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 





A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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“Faith fulness and Sincerity first of all.’’ 


Confucius 


The old Chinese philosopher was not thinking of Fire Insurance 
when he made the above statement, but he did voice the policy of this 
company. 


For its liberality and just treatment known 
the world over, ask any U. S. agent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 





114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. | 
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Your car unprotected does exactly 





Lock Your Automobile -- 
Why Invite Thieves ? 






that very thing. But it’s thief-proof 
if safeguarded with an 


“ABLE AUTO 
LOCK” 


Can be put on by any one without 
disturbing any of the original car 
equipment—but removed by no one. 


Price $15.00 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
G. W. Dickel & Co., Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., 
1327 North Broad: Street, 350 West 52nd Street, 
Popular 3424 Circle 


BOSTON, MASS. 


R. B. Clarke, 
701 Beacon Street » 
























FACTORS GOVERNING 
PRODUCTIVITY OF 
LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


Based on Opinions of Thirty-Five Men 
And Their Record at Home 
Office 








A STUDY BY PHILIP BURNET 





Valuable Contribution to Literature 
Having to Do With Scientific 
Salesmanship 





Philip Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental Life of Wilmington, Delaware, 
has just published a booklet giving 
some factors governing the productivity 
of the life insurance salesman. It is a 
study based on the opinions of thirty- 
five life insurance men supplemented 
by the home office record of their work. 
In a letter to The Eastern Underwriter 
Mr. Burnet says this study raises an 
interesting and important question 
which might well be made the subject 
of discussion, and more particularly of 
extensive investigation, namely: 

Are the chief traits essential to suc- 
cessful life insurance work, such as to 
render it difficult, and perhaps impossi- 
ble, ever to organize the selling of life 
insurance in a manner comparable to 
that in which selling is organized in 
other fields of activity? 

If the companies could once be in- 
duced to pool their agency experience, 
as they have done their mortality ex- 
perience, it would give us the kind of 
results that have already been obtained 
in the field of mortality and underwrit- 
ing experience. It is obvious that such 
an investigation would have tremendous 
value to every company and to every 
agency man in the field. 

The results of this study cannot be 
regarded ag at all conclusive because 
they are based on the combined ex- 
perience of only thirty-five men; they 
merely suggest the conclusions whica 
probably would be reached by the study 
of a group large enough to yield de- 
pendable averages. The study is likely 
to prove useful, therefore, precisely to 
the extent that it is regarded as sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive and is 
supplemented by similar studies of a 
large number of similar groups, or the 
study of a group large enough to yield 
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dependable averages. With this under (c) Usefulness to society 12 per cent; sons, all figures were reduced to a_ tion according to attaine age, it wi 
standing clearly in mind, the results (d) Personal development 5 per cent. percentage basis. The entire group be noted that production at five 4 
may be summarized as follows: Freedom of action is probably even of men was treated as 100 per cent, above 40 is practically tl ' Same a 
Part 1.—Based on Facts more important than the 25 per cent and the average monthly production five years below, at ten years dhe 
: assigned to it, for the reason stated in per man of the entire group was like- igs greater than at ten yeirs below 
1. Age: Production seems to in- the comments; in fact, it may be so wise regarded as 100 per cent. though at fifteen years aliove jt i ew 
crease with advancing age up to age important an attraction to those men Section 1!.—Age than at fifteen years below ig = 
40, but to decrease thereafter. just who are adapted to the work, as to ren- In order to determine the proportion cests that production incrv-ases With 
about as rapidly as it had increased, so der it impossible to organize the selling of the men entering the business at the until 40 is reached and iiey gradu 
that production after age 40 is likely of life insurance as selling igs organ- different ages, and the effect of age on declines in a way which scems to tol 
to be just about the same as it would ized in nearly all other lines of com- _ their production, they were placed in cate that after a man has nassed oan 
have been the same number of years’ parable importance. groups according to “central ages” 20, production is likely to about a 
below 40. 2. Objections: The objections tothe 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 and 55. Each same as it was when he was the en 
2. Education: There appears to be business which keep many men from group contained not only those repre- number of years below 4( but With the 
little difference between the production § entering it appear to be (a) The fact sentatives of the central age, but also important difference th Droductigs 
of high school and college men, but that it requires selling ability, which those within two years on either side after 40 is likely to dec: ase Steadip 
high school and college men combined is rare, which objection is given a of it, that is age 25 included ages 23 to while below 40 it is like!y to inopo.. 
? 27. antil 40 is reached. 7 
The distribution of the representa- Section 2.—Education 
tives according to the age at which they There was little difference phetwe 
[. Prapuction Accor DING To entered the business and also accord- the production of the men with ft 
ing to attained age, as well as their school and those with a Mleze edyes. 
production according to age at entry tion, the first averaging 109 or al 
AGE AT TAINED Eo UCATION and a: attained age, are shown in the and the second 107 per cent; the hig) 
following table: school group included 26 jer cent of the 
25 |3°|35 [40/45 |50 [55 [25 [S0[SS5|4Z0l4s5slsoleo = - 
Age and Production 
iSO 148 Percentage of Producti: 
Age Group Men According to Age Per Man According to Age 
140 ———— — — 
134, 130 27, At Entry Attained At Entry \ttained 
N % % Jo Ge 
1 20 6 —_ 68 . 
120 HS i 25 23 6 95 73 
Jo !o7 I 30 25 14 107 69 
} ! 35 20 29 90 103 
i 40 9 17 194 13 
45 11 11 71 107 
— ns 50 6 14 82 115 
' 55 — 9 —_ 64 
\ ne ae _ 
9) \ ‘ 9 
890 + From the last two columns showing men and the college group 43 per cent 
preduction, it will be noted that, bar- . Since — aa so little difference 
ax\ 77!) ring slight irregularities, production etween the production of the high 
73169 ad ; 2 64 both according to age at entry and ac- School and the college men. they wes 
60 64 H 1 144 cording to attained age, seems to in- ne sgh 3 into one croup he compari 
1 \Y crease with age until 40 is reached and th the common school men who rep 
! 4 . fis idl resented 31 per cent of the entire grow, 
! \/ then to decrease just about as rapidly phe results are shown in the followise 
| Vv as it had increased. table: 
40 t 45 In the last columns showing produc- (Continued on page 9) 
36 | 
= Helping the A Get Business 
WH 5% School 8 College elping the Agent Get business 
---Common School | 
Agency co-operation as extended by THE GUARDIAN 
EXPE RIENCE PREVIOUS SELLING is not an empty phrase. We preach co-operation—aind prac- | 
i [2 (roars) r3 EXPERIENCE tice it. Here are just two features in our program which | 
F he E . I ba . | 
ner show the advantages under which GUARDIAN field men | 
110 work. | 
192 |'24//04 106 
190 con The Prospect Bureau, which develops high grade, live | 
90 (24196198 leads for the agent, providing him with unlimited working | 
a e *-* . . . ee , * 
lOO= AvERAGE Propuction Per Maw Au. Men Coma: NED material, systematizing his work and increasing his earning | 
| 














seem to produce about 29 per cent bei- 
ter than common school men. 

3. Experience: Increasing exper- 
ience in the work does not seem to 
have much effect on production; men 
with an experience of a year or less 
produce 94 per cent as well as the aver- 
age, while production appears to in- 
crease about 2 per cent a year uniil 
104 per cent is reached the sixth year, 
which is likely to be the maximum with 
little or no increase thereafter. 

4. Must Be Sought Out: Only 14 per 
cent of the men entered the business of 
their own volition; the remaining 86 
per cent were induced by someone else 
to engage in the work. 

5. Previous’ Selling Experience: 
Nearly half of the men came into the 
business from some previous selling oc- 
cupation; nearly a quarter of them had 
been traveling salesmen. The men with 
previous selling experience produced 
about 12 per cent better than those 
without sueh experience. 

Part Il.—Based on Opinions 


1. Attractions of the Work: (a) 


Money-making possibilities 58 per cent; 
(b) Freedom of action 25 per cent; -- 


id 


weight of 61 per cent; and (b) Public 
sentiment against life insurance men 
due to the type of men previously en- 
gaged in the work, which objection is 
assigned a weight of 39 per cent. 

3. Essential Traits: The chief traits 
essential to success appear to be four, 
and are: (a) Industry 40 per cent; (b) 
Sociability 25 per cent; (c) Intelligence 
20 per cent; (d) Trustworthiness 15 
per cent. 

Basis ‘ 

This study is based on: (1) The 
Replies to a Questionnaire, by thirty- 
five of the principal representatives of 
the Continental Life Insurance Con- 
pany, of Wilmington, Delaware, supple- 
mented by (2) the Home Office records 
of their Average Monthly Production of 
new insurance for the ten months end- 
ing May 31, 1921, term /nsurance 
being wholly excluded and cases on 
which less than a full annual premium 
had been paid being counted for a 
proportionately reduced amount. The 
study has been divided into two parts, 
the first based on facts, the second on 
opinions. 

Part I.—Facts 
Note: qin order to simplify compari- 
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T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 
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The Policyholders’ Service Department, which renders 4 
unique and comprehensive service to the agent's clientele. 
Through this ‘service policyholders are offered, free of charge, 
the health service of the Life Extension Institute. A wonder- 
fully effective help to the agent in his work. 


For information concerning the opportunities in our agency orgat 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 


Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 Union Square, New York 


Home Office - - - 
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Mutual Benefit 
Increases Limits 


MAXIMUM NOW $150,000 





President Announces Important 
Changes—New Rules for Writing 
Large Amounts Within One Year 





-esident Frelinghuysen of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. announces 
that his company is row ready to write 
as much as $150,000 on the life of any 
suitable male risk. The new rules are 
¢0 ained in the following circular 
which has been distributed to the com- 
pany’s field men, effective September 
{ 
rhe Company has adopted new limits 
of insurance for men effective from this 


date. They are as follows: 
\ges 14-17, incl., $25,000 
\ges 18-20, incl., $50,000 
\ges 21-24, incl., $100,000 
\ges 25-55, incl., $150,000 
Age 56 $130,000 
Age 57 $110,000 
Age 58 $90,000 
\ge 59 $70,000 
Ages 60-70, incl., $50,000 


The maximum amount of insurance 
which will be issued in any twelve con- 
secutive months is as follows: 


Ages 14-17, incl., $10,000 
Ages 18-20, incl., $25,000 
\ges 21-24, incl., $50,000 
Ages 25-55, incl., $100,000 
Age 56 $90,000 
Age 57 $80,000 
Age 58 $70,000 
Age 59 $60,000 
Ages 60-70, incl., $50,000 


The new rule works as follows: An 
applicant age 30 years who has had 
$100,000 of insurance in this Company 
for at least one year may now apply 
for $50,000 additional insurance. If he 
has $25,000 insurance which has been 
in force less than one year he may ap- 
ply for $75,000 additional insurance. if 
he has $25,000 insurance which has been 
in force more than one year he may 
now apply for $100,000 additional in- 
surance, and after that has been in 
force for one year he may apply for 
$25,000 additional insurance, provided 
he has not attained the age of 56 years. 

The limit of insurance under the con- 
vertible term plan at ages over 51 will 
be as set forth above for an age four 
years older than the attained age of the 
applicant. 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY REVISED 





Total and Permanent Provisions Also 
Are Changed on Policies of the 
Life of Virginia 





Revision of the double indemnity an-l 
total and permanent provisions in po!- 
icies of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia is announced in the following 
letter to field representatives sent out 
by John Sidney Davenport, Jr., actuary 
for the company, and published in the 
Virginia “Standard,” the Company’s 
house organ: 

“It has been decided to revise th=2 
double indemnity and total and perma- 
nent disability provisions so that the 
Monthly income under the disability 
Provision will be at the rate of $10.00 
per month per $1,000 of insurance in- 
stead of 10 per cent of the face of the 
Policy payable in monthly instalments 
of $8.33 per month. 





EQUITABLE’S NEW BUILDING 

W. A. Day, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, announced yesterday that the 
Equitable would erect a new building on 
the site opposite the Pennsylvania Raii- 
road Station on the east side of Seventh 
Avenue from Thirty-First to Thirty- 
Second Street for the accommodation 
of its home office staff, which numbers 
about 2,000 persons. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance 
of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 








Company 


Newark, N. J. 
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Preliminary Term 
Hearing in Mass. 


CHANGE IN. LAW FAVORED 





Prominent Life Insurance Men Appear 
Before Special Commission in 
Boston 





There was a meeting held in Boston 
last week before the special insurance 
commission in connection with a change 
in the insurance laws in the State of 
Massachusetts which would permit bus:?- 
ness to be done in-that state by life 
insurance companies using the prelim 
inary term system of valuation of pol- 
icies. 

Robert H. Davenport, secretary of 
the Berkshire Life; Frank G. Hodskins. 
representing the Massachusetts Mutual; 
D. F. Appel, vice-president of the New 
‘ngland Mutual; Arthur W. Childs, 
president of the Columbian National; 
George W. Smith, actuary for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents: 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president of the 
American Life Convention; Thomas W. 
Blackburn, secretary of the American 
Life Convention, and Guy W. Cox, rep- 
resenting a group of life insurance com- 
panies, not now admitted to do business 
in Massachusetts, are supporting the 
change in the law suggested. 

Fred 8. Elwell, of Malden, Mass., 
opposed the change contending that it 
would give opportunity for promoters 
to organize new companies and loot 
same without the knowledge of policy- 
holders. 

Mr. Cox in reply said that financial 
requirements under the system now in 
vogue in the State of Massachusetts 
make the organization of any new con.- 
pany impossible and as to looting he 
said it can be done just as well under 
the present system ag under the sys- 
tem proposed. 

There was to have been a hearing 
before the Commission on Thursday of 
this. week in connection with invest- 
ments to be permitted insurance com- 
panies, but this hearing has been indefi- 
nitely postponed because of the en- 
forced absence of Commissioner Hobbs 





HAS NOT RESIGNED 





Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of In- 
surance, New York State, So 
Advises This Paper 





There have been two articles printed 
in publications n New York City, stat- 
ing that Superintendent of Insurance 
Jesse S. Phillips, of New York State, 
had resigned. Of course, this is an im- 
portant matter and in order to confirm 
the published report The Eastern Un 
derwriter talked with Mr. Phillips over 
the long-distance ’phone at Albany on 
Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. Phillips stated that he had not 
resigned as superintendent of insurance 
of New York State, and that he was at 
a loss to understand how the report 
that he had done so was circulated. He 
further stated that when he did resign, 
if ever, he would take pains to see that 
proper announcement of the event was 
made, 





ATTENDING CONVENTION PAID 


Leon Alexander, of the Brooklyn 
agency of the Guardian Life of America. 
on the first day back on the job after 
returning from the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the Guardian Life Leaders’ Club, 
wrote three applications for $25,000 all 
on the life income endowment plan. 
The first policy for $10,000 was on his 
own life, the result of being sold at 
the convention on the income endow- 
ment. He then induced the doctor who 
examined him to take a like policy and 
later in the day closed another for $5,- 
000. Guess it paid Leon Alexander to 
go to the Cleveland convention. 
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Progress of the Equitable 








NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 





Group Life Insurance 

Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups 
Home Purchase Insurance 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity 
Income Bonds for Old Age 
New Convertible Policy 
Corporate Policy 

Endowment Annuity at 65 
Liberty Bond Policy 
Retirement Annuity 

New Survivorship Annuity 





Non-Cancellable Accident 

and Health Insurance 
Premium Waiver Clause 
Disability Income Clause 
Double Indemnity Provision 
Excess Interest Dividends 
Post Mortem Dividend 
Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Educational Fund Agreement 
Salary Continuance Agreement 
Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 

















INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 
GROWTH IN A DECADE 

1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071 $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 
ee I oo vibe 0's oe ow oe 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,504,830 
po ere 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
PPOMMNM INCOME ....... si Siceeas 05»354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
NN TCE Tee 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway 


W. A. DAY, President 


New York 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsy!vania) 


Philadelphia 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 














CouuryAr 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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President Maloney 
Has Passed Away 


PROMINENT BUSINESS MAN 





Head of Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company Since Its Incorporation; 
Has Made Fine Record 





President Andrew Jackson Maloney 
of the Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company departed this life on Satur- 
day evening, September 10, at hig resi- 
dence, corner of Larchmont Avenue 
and Forty-Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., after a short illness, aged seventy- 
five years. 

The late President Maloney was 
porn on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, but Philadelphia was his abiding 
place from early childhood. He was 
educated in the public schools of the 
city, and he took up the study of the 
law in the office of John Clayton, Esq. 
He was admitted to the Philadelphia 
Bar on March 3, 1867, his twenty-first 
birthday. 

Mr. Maloney more than accomplishe1 
expectations in every capacity he occu- 
pied during his lifetime. He_ soon 
achieved success and acquired promi: 
nence as a lawyer. «During the eight 
years he represented the First Ward in 
City Councils he was an intrepid cham- 
pion for the best interests of the muni- 
cipality and the community. He served 
as president of the Board of Inspectors 
of the Eastern Penitentiary for a num- 
ber of years. He was chairman of the 
committee appointed to codify the insur- 
ance laws of Pennsylvania and gave 
the Commonwealth the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience as_ legal 
practitioner and underwriting official. 

During the several years he was the 
active vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Title and Trust Company he was 
influential in materially developing the 
business of the institution, increasing 
the capital and the erection of the com- 
pany’s building at Chestnut § and 
Twelfth Streets. As chief executive of 
the Philadelphia Life he placed it 
among the stalwart and trustworthy 


financial institutions of the city and 
gave the company an enviable reputa-: 
tion for fair and honest dealing with 
stockholders, policyholders and bene 
ficiaries. He was one of the founders 
of the Philadelphia Life and _ relin- 
quished his connection with the Com- 
monwealth Title and Trust Company to 
become the first president in 1905, 
which position he continuously filled 
until his demise with honor and credit 
to himself and to the great advantage 
of everyone connected with or trans- 
acting business with the corporation. 


Notwithstanding his age, the laie 
President Maloney always was active 
in the performance of his duties and 
devoted undivided attention to the com- 
pany’s affairs until stricken bv illness a 
month ago. It is no exaggeration to 
state that no life insurance company 
official was more beloved and respected 
and whose being called from his earthiy 
sphere is more sincerely mourned by 
his associates in the management, the 
large staff of field representatives and 
the home office employees than Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson Maloney. The 
cordiality and friendly feeling always 
encouraged and maintained with all 
was in great measure a potential factor 
in upbuilding the popularity and pros- 
perity of the company. 


The deceased is survived by his 
widow, a daughter. Mrs. Susie M. 
Wright, and two sons, Clifton Maloney, 
Esq., a member of the Philadelphia Bar 
and vice-president of the company, and 
Jackson Maloney, manager of agencies. 
The late president held membership in 
the Calvary M. E. Church, he took a 
fervent interest in the uplifting of his 
fellowman and he was a liberal con- 
tvibutor to benevolent movements and 
charitable institutions. The obsequies 
place on Tuesday afternoon, Sep- 
tembar 13, and the interment at West 
Laurel Hill. 








BECOMES ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


D. N. Wartars, for some time a mem- 
ber of the actuarial department of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
associated with J. E. Flanagan, actuary, 
has been made assistant actuary. This 
promotion follows his faithful and effi- 
cient service with the Bankers Life and 
also his success in passing the final 
examination necessary for membership 
in the Actuarial Society of America. 

















words for over Seventy Years. 
the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. 
it has sueceeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it, 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


That 


MUTUAL | 











Opportunities For 
Women Life Agents’ 


VIEWS OF MRS. G. G. PEAPER 





Interesting Analysis of Question By 
Federal Life, Oklahoma Represen- 
tative, at Agents’ Convention 





At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Federal Life Club and Inner Circle held 
last month at Colorado Springs, Mrs. 
G. G. Peaper, agent for that company 
at Drumwright, Okla., discussed the op- 
portunities for a woman in the insur- 
ance business. In her talk Mrs. Peaper 
assumed that the advantages of the life 
insurance profession for women out- 
weigh the disadvantages, and without 
discussing the qualifications «nd essen- 
tial traits of character required for 
success, she went on to point out some 
of the advantages that life insurance 


salesmanship offers to women. She 
said in part: 

FIRST: INDEPENDENCE OF AC- 
TION. 


By this I do not mean violation of the 
established usages of business nor the 
social code respecting women. The 
woman life insurance salesman, if she 
would succeed, must at all times pre- 
serve the dignity of her sex, but she is 
free to choose her prospects, her time 
and place for work to a large degree. 

SECOND: NON - INTERFERENCE 
WITH HOME DUTIES. 

Necessity for making a living is the 
impelling factor in the lives of most 
women who are in business. Left to 
her own instincts, the modern woman, 
as have the women of all ages, prefers 


home life above all else. Selling life in- 
surance offers the ambitious home-lov- 
ing woman the opportunity, rarely 


found, of earning a competency with 
least disturbance to the home ties. The 
modern aids to housekeeping leave her 
with more time than her grandmother 
had and most prospects are interviewed 
between the hours of nine and eleven- 











thirty and two to five. These are the 
hours best taken from household work. 
Very few lines of work* permit such 
easy hours. 

THIRD: FAIR REMUNERATION. 

Modern business recognizes, but does 
not always practice, the principle that if 
a@ woman does a particular piece of 
work as well as a man, she should re- 
ceive the same compensation. Life in- 
surance observes the principle strictly; 
the degree of pay is the same for women 
and men. The average annual earnings 
of a life insurance salesman are consid- 
erably higher than for salesmen gener- 
ally, and it is puzzling to know why 
there are not more women in this line. 

FOURTH: APPEALING SALES AR- 
GUMENTS. 

Some of these address themselves to 
a woman’s most powerful sentiments, 
and this gives her a keen interest in and 
love for her work that is essential to 
success. Who, more than a woman, can 
see the misery caused by the death of 
the father who failed to protect his wife 
and children by insurance?. Who, more 
than she, should feel the desire to pre- 
vent such misery? The relation of this 
feeling to the arguments for investment 
and protection is manifest. He argues 
best who feels most keenly his subject. 
There is not an argument for life insur- 
ance which, either directly or indirect- 
ly, does not touch upon the deepest 
sentiments of women. 

These four advantages are to me 
most distinctive to the woman who is 
entering business. All others may be 
grouped under them. To me, at least, 
they are the main features which make 
life insurance salesmanship one of the 
most attractive fields to women. 








Salaried Agency Supervisor 
An experienced, aggressive Life 
Insurance Salesman under 35, for 
a big agency located in 
NEW YORK STATE 

College Graduate preferred, but 
not essential. 

Address, with full business his- 
tory, Agency Supervisor, care of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

86 Fulton Street 
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- Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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CRiME TO BE UNINSURED 





Judges Impressively Indorse Protection 
As Result of Their Observation of 
Life From Bench 





Impressive as were the indorsements 
given to life insurance by President 
Harding and the members of his 
Cabinet, the following declarations by 
jurists of high standing will be regarded 
of at least equal importance, being 
based upon observation of actual cases 
that have been brought to them for 
adjudication. Speaking before the 
Madison Underwriters Association, 
Judge A. C. Hoppman of Richmond, Va., 
said: 

“A father who, by neglecting to pro- 
vide an estate or life insurance for his 
widow and orphans, leaves them penn:- 
less, is committing a crime and a sin 
against them, and he is not worthy ot 
being called a father, or a husband, if 
it lies within his power to amply pro- 
tect them. It has been my sad duty 
to be compelled to send children to the 
State reformatories as a direct result of 
the inability of the widow to give them 
the guiding care they needed, because 
she was compelled to devote her time 
to providing the necessaries of life 
which life insurance would have pro- 
vided. Life insurance would have saved 
the family and educated the children 
who have appeared in many of my 
court cases.” 

lm a public interview at Cincinnati, 
Probate Judge William H. Leuders, 
who has been for many years at the 
head of the Hamilton County Court 
that has to do with the settlement of 
estates, said a few days ago: “Every 





man—and particularly every married 
man—should carry all the life insur- 
ance he can afford. This does not 


mean that he should merely invest a 
part or even all his surplus in life in- 
surance but that he should buy an ade- 
quate amount of it, just as he buys an 
~ adequate amount of food and clothing 
and shelter. I know what I am talking 
about because I see the fact illustrated 
in Probate Court every day. The sud- 
den taking of the head of the family 
is a calamity. Flowers at the funeral 
and sympathetic words of friends serve 
to soften the blow. Time will heal the 
wound—at least in part. But none of 
these will take the place of financial 
assistance furnished by life insurance. 
For hundreds and hundreds of be- 
reaved families, it is life insyrance that 
has prevented want or reliance on 
charity. If I were to make out the list 
of duties a man owes his family I 
would place very near the top the duty 
to carry life insurance.” ‘ 





COLUMBIA COURSES ARRANGED 

Ralph H. Blanchard, in charge of the 
insurance work at Columbia, will be 
assisted in giving a course on fire in- 
surance by Robert P. Barbour, secretary 
of the North British and Mercantile 

J. B. Maclean, assistant actuary of 
the Mutual Life of New York, will give 
a life insurance course in which he will 
present the underlying principles of life 
insurance and explain in detail the ap- 
plication of these principles to prac- 
tical situations. Mr. Maclean is an ac- 
tuary of wide experience both in this 
country and in Great Britain. He is a 
fellow of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, the Institute of Actuaries of Lon- 
don, and the Faculty of Actuaries of 
Scotland. 

Prof. Blanchard will give courses in 
the school of business on the underly- 
ing principles of insurance, marine ani 
fire, an introductory course on insur- 
ance principles, life insurance, and 
casualty. The fire insurance course to 
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The selling end of any business is 
always interesting and probably fur- 
nishes more thrills and new experiences 
than any other field of commercial 
effort. 

The sales representative who keeps 
his eyes open is constantly running in- 
to many amusing and occasionally con- 
fusing experiences, thus proving that a 
man on the firing line certainly has a 
chance at all times to develop his re- 
sourcefulness. 

As for myself, in my long experience 
in the personal contact business, I have 
met some of the keenest minds among 
even the humblest workers in what I 
call the Persuasion Field. And only 
last week I discovered another curious 
slant of human nature which is, per- 
haps, worth recording. 

I was waiting for a train at a coun- 
try station when along came a sad- 
faced, colored gentleman, dressed in a 
black clay diagonal suit, whom at first 
glance I thought to be a clergyman, but 
later discovered he was merely related 
to one. He was an undertaker. 

In the course of the conversation 
which followed, I asked him how he 
found business, whereat he allowed 
that it was pretty good, although col- 
lections were somewhat poor. 

“What does a funeral cost these 
days?” I finally said to him, whereupon 
he sat down on a trunk truck and re- 
marked that it made all the difference 
in the world whose obsequies he was 
attending. 

“When I go to arrange a man’s funer- 
al," he continued, confidentially, “I 
always ask the widow the age of the 
deceased, and, of course, she seldom 
can be exact about it. But I insist I 
have to khow the facts in order to pub- 
lish the obituary notice for the news- 
papers, so I say, ‘Well, if you are not 
sure of the date of your man’s birtk. 
did he carry any life insurance?’ and 
if she says, ‘Yes,’ I ask to see the pol- 
icy, explaining that this will give me 
the desired information, and then when 
I look it over I learn how much life 


insurance money he left and make my 
price for the funeral accordingly.” 

That is all there is to this story, but 
please don’t miss the fact that this son 
of Ham was a resourceful cuss anil 
knew how to use his head so as to cash 
in at the end of each Perfect Day. 


Shing Acide. 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























be given by Prof. Blanchard under the 
home study division will be ready Octo- 
ber 1, it is announced at the university. 
The course will cover the more im- 
portant types of life, fire, marine an4 
casualty, aiming to develop an appre- 
ciation of their place in business and 
in personal affairs and to serve as an 
introduction to more intensive study. 





CAPABLE MEN 
Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 


factory volume. Inquiries about localities 


will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 









Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 























GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND & 
7WILL PAY THEM WELL 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WII.LIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


1921 
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Are You Permanently Established? 


| Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Insurance 
since 1878. 





AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $203,000,000 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Faithfully serving insurers 




















75 Agents In 
$200,000 Club 


PRODUCTION TOTALS $209,152,050 








Vice-President Thos. A. Buckner Com- 
pliments New York Life Field 
Leaders 





The $200,000 Club of the New York 
Life has in its membership this year 
rs who paid for $209,152,050 


(75 memb¢ 

of insurance during the Club year, for 
an average per member of about $310,- 
00, Speaking of the ‘achievement of 


the $200,000 Club, Thomas A. Buckner. 
vice-president, in a special bulletin de, 
yoted to it, said: 

“The present Club year is remark- 
able for many things. First, this is its 
%th anniversary. Twenty-five years 
ago the get-together idea blossomed 
into fruition in the first conference of 
the $200,000 Club at Put-in-Bay, Lake 
Erie, Ohio, with a membership of 26 
who paid for $6,661,000. Two of the 
famous aborigines have renewed their 
Cub membership year after year for a 
quarter century, E. E. Andrews, of Chi- 
cago, and Samuel Heilbrun, of Kansas 
City. This unique record has conferred 
on them the honor of membership in 
the Club for life, regardless of the 
amount of their business. 

Then, too, it follows a year of re- 
markable prosperity in which every- 
body seemed to have plenty of money 
and life insurance was written as never 
before, bringing the unprecedented 
number of 891 members into the Club. 
As general business returned to. nor- 
mal, following the clean-up of a world 
war, it was natural that the froth and 
foam should disappear and a more solid 
basis be reached. Club membership 
this year is greater than was expected. 
It was secured by close attention to 
business and a unison of action, re- 
sponding to every appeal from the home 
office, that was remarkable even in the 
amals of this Company. The thanks 
of the officers go to you who were 50 
largely responsible for the splendid 
showing. 

An innovation this year is the Top 
Two Hundred, as its name implies, the 
two hundred biggest writers in the 
Club. The amount it took to get in 
was $304.750. We believe the change 
will be popular and the Top Two. Hun- 
dred be the leading feature. giving, as 
it does, those who are capable of doing 
better than $200,000 an added incentive 
to work barder and gain the honor of 
meeting with the Two Hundred Leaders 
among something like sixty-six hundred 
personal writer. Number 201, whose 
paid insurance was $303,500, lost by the 
eyelash of $1,250 insurance. BHignhteen 
Club members came within the small 
sum of $10,000 of being in the Upper 
House, 

I send heartiest congratulations to 
every member on having won, solely 
through his own individual effort, posi- 
tion in a Club that when he goes back 
tome proclaims him eompetent to. be 
the insurance advisor of the most ex- 
acting client. I congratulate President 
Bell and the members of his Cabinet, 
the five Vice-Presidents-at-Large, and 
the 12 Vice-Presidents of Departments 

© calibre is unusually strong and 
a will give his portfolio the atten- 
‘on of @ specialist. This roster would 










not be complete did I omit reference 
to Ex-President Harry B. Rosen who 
again comes to the Club with millions 
in his saddle bags and seems to have 
no diminution of his marvelous ability 
as the leading writer of the world. 

The rank and file of New York Life 
solicitors must look with envious eyes 
upon the members of this Club who 
have done all that is humanly possible 
to eliminate the “IF” in life for them- 
selves and others. My advice to every 
New York Life man would be: Rid 
yourself and rid your life of the “IFS” 
which imply fear, hesitation, and weak- 
ness, and DETERMINE TO WIN no 
matter what the difficulties or obstacles 
may be. 

The president of the New York Life's 
$200,000 Club is Paul T. Bell, of San 
Francisco. Mr. Bell’s production in the 
Club year was $1,672,195. The vico- 
presidents at large are Alex. Dumas, Jr, 
of the Seaboard Branch, with $1,173,- 
020; William D. McGurn, of the Man- 
hattan Branch, with $1,033,650; Arthur 
T. Jarvis, Nashville Branch, $1,000,000; 
Herman Bendiner with $917,750; Isidore 
Spiegel, Park Row Branch, $814,250. 

The vice-presidents of the depart- 
ments are Joseph A. Waterman, Greater 
New York Department, $799,500; Baer 


Horvitz, Atlantic Department, $772,750; 
Gus Bertner, Gulf Department, $745,-| 


250; T. T. Gaddy, Southwestern Depart-/ 


ment, $731,000; S. F. Wooten, Southern 


Department, $728,750; N. R. Cornsweet,’! 


Great Middle Department, $692,750; 
Joseph P. Mendonca, Pacific Depart- 
ment, $690,083; Charles H. Webster, 
Eastern Department, $688,814; H. G. 
Meyers, Central Department, $672,411; 
G. A. Sutherland, jyorthwestern Depari- 
ment, $635,750; I. S. Kibrick, North- 
eastern Department, $607,350; William 
Bittle Wells, Western Department, 
$408,712. 





ISSUES NEW POLICY 

The Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has placed in the hands 
of its agents a new policy known as 
Endowment Annuity maturing at age 
sixty-five. The company says that the 
policy provides complete protection for 
the old age of the policyholder and that 
it contains splendid provision for the 
beneiiciary. In announcing the policy 
in a letter to agents, C. H. Jackson, 
superintendent of agents, says: “It is 
the acme of insurance benefaction and 
is going to be without doubt the great- 
est seller that we have ever offered.” 
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—Group Department. 
assist the Agent. 


tiations Invited. 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 

















It didn’t ‘‘just }happen’’ , 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 


A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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Home Office Specialists 


Nego- 


Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

















WORCESTER WOMEN DON’T FIB 


Agents Say They Tell Truth As To Age 
When Taking Out Life Insur- 
ance Policies 


The women of Worcester, Mass., are 
not given to 
when 


fibbing about their ages 
taking out according 
to statements made by agents in that 


city to the Worcester Telegram, when 


insurance, 


their opinion was asked as to the prob- 
brought up at the National Fra- 
ternal Congress in Chicago. Accord- 
ing to statements made to the conven- 
tion by Miss Bilma West of Port 
Huron, Mich., about one-tenth of the 
women applying for life insurance give 
their ages from two to ten years under 
the correct figures. 

“We never have any difficulty here 
along this line,’ said Leon J. Barrett 
of Barrett & Snow, agents in Worcester 
for the State Mutual Life. “It’s al- 
ways been one of the standing jokes 
but to consider it seriously is absurd. 
It may be that women assureds do not 
like to tell their real age but they 
realize it is business and part of their 
side of the agreement.” 

James F. Ferre, manager of the 
Worcester office of the Mutual Life of 
New York was surprised that the mat- 
ter should be even spoken of. Although 
his office insured many women it was 
seldom that: any misstatement of age 
was made. In fact the previous week 
a claim had been presented of a woman 
who at the time of taking out her pol- 
icy had overstated her age. Women 
are as truthful as men in this regard, 
Mr. Ferre believed. 


lem 





CUDAHY FULL TIME AGENT 

Jos. Cudahy, of Wamego, Kansas, 
long its leading barber and part time 
agent for the New England Mutual 
Life, has become a full time district 
manager for that company. . Speaking 
of his work the New England “Pilot” 
says: 

He has passed the experimental per- 
iod by having already written in that 
community nearly $500,000 of New Eng 
land Mutual insurance, but he now sees 
that what he has done in the past two 
or three years is only a drop in the 
bucket. He is building his business ou 
a bed-rock foundation of straight-cut 
honesty, industry and loyalty to the in- 
terests of his clients. There have never 
been any kicks or come-backs on _ busi- 
ness written by Joe Cudahy. When ie 
has paid-over over $200,000 in one year, 
after putting in eight or nine hours a 
day in a barber-shop, what should he 
be able to do when giving all his time 
to insurance work! 


JOIN MAJOR GUINN 


Fred L. Wallace and T. M. Bradshaw, 
prominent young men of Atlanta, have 
joined the general agency of the New 
England Mutual Life in that city under 
Major Guinn. The former, an active 
worker in civic enterprises and a leader 
in church and Y. M. C. A. activities, has 
been appointed district manager. The 
latter, a young man of exceptional per- 
sonality, who is recognized as one of 
the best insurance salesmen in the 
South, has been appointed special rep- 
resentative of the agency. He hag al- 
ready written applications for $280,000. 
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8 THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS Security Mutual Agents are successful] 
WHY? 
es 
; ; The reasons are man 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate First —Our rates are right y 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency ——— os aeabieged —— 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
You don’t suppose stock on his debit, he is following the line of We can give good men good territory 
Prospects’ salesmen go around trv- least resistance and his canvassing a HJ bok interested, address 
Financial ing to sell the people The Set mooie om eas ~Rbagmegnes 2 oe ene Ene Seen 
Condition who haven’t any money, people all the time. They 26 caring SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
acutely observes the In- new angles and building up new argu- BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
ternational “Life Man” the agents’ ments. Their mental qualities are be- 


organ of the International Life. You 
don’t suppose business houses write to 
people and ask them to open “charge 
accounts” without knowing they are 
“good pay?” You don’t suppose the 
banks grant a line of credit without 
knowing how much the borrower is 
worth? No, sirs, throughout the busi- 
ness world it is considered fundamenta! 
in trading circles to know your man’s 
financial condition. Your knowledge of 
the life insurance business is not all 
the knowledge that is power. Indeed, 
when not supplemented by knowledge 
of your prospects’ financial condition 
the best life insurance agent in the 
world closely resembles shooting at a 
target in the dark. The gun and the 
loading may be all right, but without 
aim the shooting amounts to guess 
work. You certainly would not know- 
ingly bear down hard on the argument 
of life insurance as a means for safe- 
guarding a man against a mortgage 
debt unless you knew he carried a mort- 
gage. Nor would you talk your head 
off about “investment iinsurance” ii 
you knew your prospect was almost 
smothered by debts of one sort or ar- 
other. You have got to address your 
argument to the man’s needs, or else 
your work will fall into the class wf 
“guessing,” which is not even an “even 
bet,” as the odds are known to always 
be against the man who must make the 
guess. The Lifeman should not con- 
sider time and labor spent in posting 
himself on the financial condition cf 
people anything less than money well in- 
vested. Can you think of any better word 
in the English language for the guid- 
ance of those who would wring success 
from opposing conditions than prepare? 
We cannot. 
* @ 
What is the only sure 
A way to see the people 
100 Per Cent who need life insurance? 
Opportunity What is the only sure 
way to big earnings? The 
answer to both questions is the same: 
get into a certain number of new homes 
every week. 

A successful business man who had 
been a newsboy said he attributed his 
success in life to the rule he followed 
when he was a newsboy: “I always 
hustled around for new customers.” 
Here’s the right idea, New customers 
mean more new business and more new 
customers—the endless chain. 

Nowadays, with a concentrated debit, 
it’s easy to collect one-half, or one- 
third, of it each week, and there’s no 
reason why any agent can’t circulate 
around the neighborhood and see new 
faces. This doesn’t mean that he has 
to travel miles, nor in circles. Not at 
all. It does mean, though, that there 
are homes in between his regular calls 
that should have Prudential attention 
and Prudential service. It does mean 
that if the agent is not getting into 
these new homes, he has a wrong im- 
pression of his profession. In other 
words, he can’t be classed as a carrier 
of the world’s greatest message. 

When a man takes things too easily, 
his muscles are apt to become soft and 
pudgy. When an agent depends on 
getting his increase from policyholders 


coming more alert. Their perception 
is growing keener. They are ready to 
answer every question. They are on 
the road to become real salesmen, be- 
cause they are laying solid foundations, 
on which big business can be built. 

You must. prospect for prospects. 
There is no other way. If the Klon- 
dikers had been satisfied with their 
first finds, when the country gave 
every indication of more, you would 
have classed them as “weak sisters,” 
but they prospected continually over 
new ground, and their discoveries have 
been lauded in song and story. 

Necessity demands that you prospect 
to discover the needs of the people, 
Insurance is a necessity. If you get 
into a new home and sell fairly and 
squarely even a five-cent policy, you 
have rendered a service which, with 
careful attention, should become the 
entering wedge for premiums many 
times that amount. 

Where would our business be today 
if the agents of earlier years had not 
adopted the slogan “Get into new 
homes”? And - what would you think 
of them if they had not cultivated this 
ground? The soil offers you even great- 
er fertility than it did them, thanks to 
their efforts and the rapidly growing 
general recognition that life insurance 
is receiving. It’s a cinch, therefore, 
that if you don't take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to get into 
the new homes on your debit, some 
one else will, and to your disadvantage. 
This is your chance NOW to be the 
first on the ground. Don’t Consider 
You Have Closed a Week’s Work Un- 
less You Have Canvassed Five New 
Homes.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all medern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
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FIRST ON “SKEETER” LIST 





Connecticut Put Ahead of New Jersey 
As Malaria Source by Insurance 
Health Circular 





In criticizing the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly for failure to grant an 


appropriation for the eradication of the ; 


mosquito evil in that state, Walter H. 
Wilson, a Chicago manufacturer who 
owns property at Westbrook, Conn., ani 
spends part of each year there, points 
out that Connecticut is now listed first 
as a mosquito breeding state, surpass- 
ing even New Jersey in this respect. 

“I stated a year ago,” Mr. Westbrook 
writes, “that Connecticut is being ad- 
vertised throughout the West as a mos. 
quito-breeding area. Now comes a 
great insurance company, the Metro- 
politan Life, and sends health circulars 
all over the country, placing Connecti- 
cut first on its mosquito list. 

“In its leaflet ‘Malaria and How to 
Prevent It,’ it says that the disease 

















Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





occurs near the coast of the United 
States, starting from Connecticut. 

“What is malaria? A disease of chills 
and fever, headaches, etc. Some peo 
ple recover from it. Some do not. 
More people are today suffering from 
it in Connecticut, I believe, than for 
many years and failure to protect its 
citizens and visitors from the mos. 
quito has caused the existing condi. 
tions.” : 

“From Hartford county to the sea. 
shore,” Mr. Wilson said today, “the 
pests are swarming because of the lack 
of funds to drain the lands where they 
breed. Boiled down to a single stat- 
ment, Connecticut has refused to pass 
a bill for its public health which would 
have assessed each citizen a fiftieth ot 
a mill or less than 2 cents on every 
thousand dollars’ worth of property 
owned by the grand list of the state,” 





DETROIT LIFE AHEAD 


The official report of the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company shows a total of 
new business paid for of $1,005,235. 
Compared with $438,654 in August of 
1920 and $348,250 in August of 1919, 
this is an increase of more than one 
hundred per cent over the August rec 
ord of last year. The total of new 
business paid for by this company for 
the first eight months of 1921 is $6; 
531,629 compared with $4,890,700 in 1920 
and compared with $2,955,961 in 1919 
an increase of 129 per cent over the 
1919 record. Insurance in force now 
aggregates $26,870,000, assets $2,300; 
000, reserves, $1,850,000. 





AUGUST RECORD IS GOOD 


In a communication issued to the 
agency force of the George Washingtoi 
Life, by Ernest C. Milair, vice-president 
and secretary, it is stated that the rec 
ord made by the company for the month 
of August was almost 100 per cent bet 
ter than that for August, 1'18; better 
by a nice margin than that for August, 
1919, and approximating closely that ol 
August, 1920. Lapses were slowing U), 
Mr. Milair stated, and a marked dimint 
tion in requests for policy loans and 


assistance in general had taken place. 
September is “President’s month” witt 
the George Washington Lite. 





SIX EQUITABLE GRADUATES 

The new correspondence course I 
stituted by Equitable Life, which wa 
opened for enrollment in July, has it 


first six graduates. Four of these af 
new agents. The graduates are: R. J. 
McSoley, Farnsworth Agency, Boston, 


Archibald §. Wilson, Hicks Agen’ 
New York; John W. Howe, Jr., Bralt 
ard: Agency, Syracuse; David R. Adal 
son, Hicks Agency, New York; Charles 
L. McCain, Richmond (clerk); John 
Richardson, Richmond (clerk). 
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FACTORS GOVERNING PRODUCTIVITY 
OF LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


(Continued from page 2) 





Education and Production 


Average Production Per Man 








Age Attained Common School High School & College Ratio 
% % % 
25 — 73 ? 
3 36 77 214 
35 130 91 70 
40 96 150 156 
45 45 127 282 
90 64 148 231 
55 64 64 100 
Average 84 108 129 
At on y one of the ages for which a The fact that increasing experience 


comparison is available, did the com- 
mon school men excel the high school 
and college men, who, almost uniformly, 
produced very much better than the 
common school men, the entire group 
averaging 29 per cent better than the 
common school men. 
Section 3.—Experience 
The figures in Section 1 showing that 
average production appears to increase 
with age up to 40 suggested that the 
increase might be due not to advancing 
years, but to increasing experience in 
the work, although if this had been 
true, the increasing production should 
not have ceased at 40 but should have 
continued to increase with experience 
thereafter. It seemed obvious, however, 
that although the factor of age appeared 
to have a marked effect on produc- 
tivity, yet increasing experience in the 
work must also play an important part 
as well. The men were therefore 
grouped according to the length of their 
life insurance experience, with the re- 
sults disclosed by the following table: 
Experience and Production 
Length of Percentage of Average 


Experience of Men Production 
in Group Per Man 
% o 
1 year or less 23 95 
2 to 5 years 31 99 
6 years or more 46 104 


The foregoing figures seem to. indi- 
cate that experience tends to increase 
production slightly but not to any con- 
siderable extent. The men with an ex- 
perience of a year or less produced al- 
most as well as those who had been a 
long time in the business. 





does not seem to have any considerable 
efiect, is still further emphasized by 
the probability that the shorter the ex- 
perience the younger would be the aver- 
age age of the group; thus, as exper- 
ience increases, the average age of the 
group would likewise tend to increase 
as well, and since production seems to 
increase.’ advancing age up to 40, 
some increase.in production should be 
expected with increasing experience, 
merely omaccount of the age factcr 
alone. 

Therefore, since classification accord- 
ing to experience discloses cnly small 
differences in production, it would seem 
to indicate that increasing experience 
does not have much effect on vroduc- 
tivity. Perhaps the following gradua- 
tion would reflect with fair accuracy, 
the effect of increasing experience on 
production: 


Probable Effect of Experience 


Years of Average Production 
Experience Per Man 
% 
1 94 
2 96 
3 98 
4 100 
5 102 
6 or more 104 


Section 4.—Induced to Enter Business 
Only 14'per cent of the men entered 
the business of their own volition; the 
remaining 86 per cent were induced to 
engage in it by someone else who solic- 
ited them to do so. 
This suggests that precisely as few 


‘people buy life insurance until solicited 


to do so, it is likewise true that few 
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FARM MORTGAGES — 





represent the most dependable income pro- 


ducing securities obtainable today. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment 
Company has sold their seasoned securities 
to investors who desired to build up for 


themselves 
living. 


a dependable 


income 


while 


It will cost you nothing to investigate the 
superior merits of Collins Farm Mortgages. 


Send for free Booklets “Why Collins 
Farm Mortgages are Safe,” “As Others See 
Us” and “8% Collateral Trust Bonds.” They 
will show you the way to future happiness 


and independence. 
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men engage in the business until some- 
one urges it upon their attention. 
Section 5.—Previous Selling Experience 
No less than 49 per cent of the men 
came into the business from some prev- 
ious selling occupation, 23 per cent hav- 
ing been traveling salesmen and the 


Teachers, clerks, farmers, letter car- 


riers, bankers, accountants, actuaries, 
claim adjusters, road foremen and 
photographers. 

There were not enough men in any 
one of the different groups to yield 
dependable averages, except, perhaps, 
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other 26 per cent liaving sold general 
merchandise, shoes, rear estate, bonds, 
farm machinery, industrial insurance 
and nursery stock. The remaining 51 
per cent of the men came from the foi- 
lowing miscellaneous occupations: 











in the case of the salesmen, who 
showed a production 6 per cent above 
the average as compared with about 6 
per cent below for men without prev- 
ious selling experience; that is, the 
production of the men with sales ex- 


MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


_ FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 





‘state: 


perience was about 12 per cent greater 
than that of those without previous 
selling experience. Curiously enougn, 
this is just about the difference between 
the production of men with a life in- 
surance experience of a year or less, 
and those with an extended experience; 
those with an experience of a year or 
less produced at the rate of 95 per cent 
as compared with between 94 per cent 
and 95 per cent for men without pre« 
vious selling experience; those with 
a life insurance experience of six years 
or more produced at the rate of 104 
per cent as compared with 106 per cent 
for men with previous selling exper- 
ience. This suggests that the effect of 
selling experience, whether in life in- 
surance or some other line, is just about 
the same, and that at best it is not 
very great. 

The study also suggests that life in- 
surance men are recruited very largelv 


ent 
c—Broadening of visicn, educa. 

tion and personal powers, 
It will be noted that the first ques. 
tion asking why a man entereg the 


business applies to himself aione; ty, 
second, asking its attractions, applic; 
not only to himself but also to wha 
he believes to be its attractions t, 
others; the third, asking why most jp. 
surance men enter the business, applies 
chiefly to other men. Thus we have jy 


these three questions a series intended 
to bring out, first, a man’s own attityo 
toward the business; and, second, what 
he believes to be the attitude of othe 
insurance men. If, therefore, we com. 
bine the answers to these three ques. 
tions, the average of the answers to ql 
three is likely to be more dependabls 
than the answers to any one of they, 
The following table tabulates the ap. 
swers to each question and then show; 
the average: 





— 


Attractions—Crude Averages 


Question 


1—Why did you enter business? 

2—What are attractions of 
business? 

38—Principal reason most men 
enter business? 


Average 


Develop- 
Money Freedom Usefulness ment 
% % % % 
59 35 6 — 
47 22 16 15 
il 21 8 _ 
59 26 10 5 





from among those men who have had 
previous selling experience, and espec- 
ially from among traveling salesmen. 
Part II.—Opinions 
Note: In this part of the study, the 
percentages are based not on the num- 
ber of men, but upon the aggregate 


Whe answers were again classified 
as shown in the foregoing table, put 
with the difference that each answer 
was weighted according to the average 
monthly production of the man making 
the answer, so that his opinion would 
count according to his _ production. 








number of opinions. Thus, if in reply This yielded the following results: 
Attractions—Weighted Averages 
Develop- 
Question Money Freedom Usefulness ment 
% % % % 
1—Why did you enter business? 57 34 $ — 
2—What are attractions of 
business? 48 24 14 14 
3—Principal reason most men 
enter business? 64 26 10 -- 
Average 56 28 11 5 





to a question asking what are the at- 
tractions of the business, one man 
enumerates three different attractions, 
each of the three is treated as a unit, 
and the total number of attractions 
mentioned by all the men combined is 
regarded as 100 per cent. 
Section 1.—Attractions of the Work 
In order to ascertain the attractions 
of the business, the men were asked to 
(1) Why they entered the busi- 
ness; (2) what attractions it offers; 
and (3) the principal reason why most 
life insurance men first engage in the 
work. | 
The replies to those questions fell 
into four classes as follows: 


1. Money-making Possibilities: 


a—In general; 

b—Permanent and increasing in- 
come due to renewals; 

c—Compensation automatically 
increased by results produced. 


2. Freedom of Action: 
a—Opportunity to be at home; 
b—Outdoor work required by 

health or inclination; 
c—Command of own time; 
d—Little responsibility. 


Then another question asked the men 
directly to assign percentages to tle 
three factors of money, freedom and 
usefulness, so that the three combined 
would total 100 per cent. A* the time 
this direct question was asked, it was 
not realized that the factor of “personal 
development” disclosed by the answers 
to one of the three indirect questions 
should be included in estimating the 
attractions of the business. But in 
order to take it into account, the 
answers to the direct question, asking 
the men to assign percentages to the 
three factors alone, have been dis 
counted so as to allow 5 per cent for 
personal development. With this cor 
rection, the percentages assigned to the 


different factors, in reply to ‘he direct 
question, are shown in the following 
table. 

The table first shows the replies to 
the direct question according to crude 
averages, then according to weighted 


averages; then it brings down from the 
two preceding tables, the averages of 
the answers to the three indirect ques 
tions reported in those tables. and final 
ly shows the average for al! the ques 
tions combined: 





Attractions—Combined Averages 

: Develop- 

Question Money Freedom Usefulness ment 
To % % % 
Direct—Crude Averages 59 22 14 5 
Indirect—Crude Averages 59 26 10 o 
Direct—Weighted Averages 60 23 12 9 
Indirect—Weighted Averages 56 28 11 ) 
Average 58 25 12 5 

ise 





ak oe 


Usefulness to Society. 
Personal Development: 
a—Better social position; 
b—Opportunity to extend ac- 
quaintance; 





In this connection, it may be noted 
that another question asked whethet 
most men who engaged in the business 
gave much weight to (1) its usefulness 
to society and (2) to the freedom of # 
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tion which it affords. Only 14 per cent 
stated that those who entered the work 
gave much weight to its usefulness, 
put 100 per cent stated that weight was 
given to freedom of action. 

Can Business Be Organized? 

One of the chief reasons for asking 
this whole series of questions was to 
discover, if possible, whether freedoin 
of action might not be one of the chief 
attractions of the business to the men 
who are best fitted for it. Our Agency 
Manager, James A. Fulton, suspected 
that this factor might be much larger 
than had previously been thought. His 
suspicion was based on the fact that 
practically all efforts to reduce the sell- 
ing of life insurance to some sort of a 
method or system had failed. This led 
to the notion that the apparent impos- 
sibility of systematizing the work might 
be due to the fact that system or or- 
ganization may not be compatible witi 
the temperament or character required 
for successful life insurance selling. It 
is well known that life insurance is 
rarely bought except upon the most 
urgent solicitation. This suggests that 
the life insurance salesman must be 
the more or less aggressive, dynamic 
type who derives his satisfaction in lif 
chiefly from getting other people to do 
his bidding, as contrasted with the 
passive, static type who prefers to be 
acted upon rather than to try to act on 
other people. If this is true, then it 
would follow that the very quality which 
enables a man to sell life insurance, 
the satisfaction which he gets froin 
acting on others, would cause him to 
rebel, more or less instinctively, against 
anything which tended to curtail his 
own activity, whether that be system, 
method, organization or the direction 
of superiors. 

This hypothesis led Mr. Fulton to the 
belief, already stated, that for the rea- 
sons which have been enumerated, one 
of the chief attractions of the business 
to the man who is adapted to it may 
be the fact that he can do pretty much 
as he pleases at all times; that the al- 
most complete freedom of action which 
the business affords may be one of the 
principal things, or perhaps even the 
principal thing, which attracts to the 
business, those particular individuals 
who are best adapted to it. 

It is evident from the replies that 
freedom of action is an attraction, al- 
though the 25 per cent assigned to it 
by the average of all the replies is 
much smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. Of course the question remains 
as to whether that percentage is cor- 
rect. There is a greater probability 
that it exceeds 25 per cent, than that 
it is less, first, because a man who is 
attracted to the business by the frec- 
dom which it affords may not be entire- 
ly aware of that fact; second, if he is 
aware of it, he is likely to discount it, 
because it means not only freedom to 
work, but also freedom not to work, 
and human nature is so constituted that 
it is reluctant to admit, even to itseif, 
that it wants to do something which 1s 
condemned by public opinion, namely, 
to try to evade any portion of the re- 
sponsibility for productive effort. 

Finally, the whole thing suggests that 
the very qualities which make it possi- 
ble for a man to succeed in life insur- 
ance work may at the same time ren- 
der it extremely difficult and perhaps 
impossible ever to organize the selling 
of life insurance in a manner compar- 
able to that in which selling is organ- 
ized in other fields of activity. If this 
question can once be settled one way 
or the other, it is obvious that it will 
Save a tremendous amount of time and 
money. If we once know that the busi- 
hess cannot be organized, we shall 
cease trying to organize it and devote 
our energies entirely to building it up 
along such lines as will give to the life 
surance man the greatest possible 
gg of freedom commensurate 
= the proper conduct of the busi- 
, 8s. But as long as the question is 

nsettled, there is bound to be a lot 

on motion and wasted energy going 
bine > orts which may be not only use- 
bustnow ® Positive hindrance to the 

usiness, 


Section 2.—Objections 

The men were asked to state not 
only the attractions which the business 
offers, but also the chief objections to 
it, which make it difficult to induce 
many good men to enter the work in 
spite of its great attractions. The 
answers fell into only two classes, as 
follows: 

1. The fact that life insurance 
Requires Selling Ability, which is not 
the rule but the exception, so that 
only a relatively small number of 
people are adapted to it. 

2. Public Sentiment against life 
insurance’ and. life insurance men, 
which, although decreasing, still per- 
sists, and is ascribed chiefly to the 
type of men who, in years past, made 
up the bulk of the selling organiza- 
tion. 

The relative weight given to these 


7. Other traits, averaging about 5 
per cent of the total number, included 
such miscellaneous statements as—over 
25, married, needs money, not engaged 
in other pursuits, etc., none of which 
were mentioned a sufficient number of 
times to give much weight to any one 
of them. 

The replies indicated that in the 
main it was believed that the presence 
of the foregoing traits was what best 
fitted a man to sell life insurance and 
accounted for his success; and, con- 
versely, that their absence was what 
unfitted him for the work and caused 
his failure. The relative importance 
of the different traits is indicated by 
the following table, which shows the 
importance assigned to them in reply 
to each of the four questions, and also 
the average of the replies to the four 
questions combined: 





Essential Traits—Crude Averages 


Question Indus- Sociable Intelli- Trust- Ambi- System- Other 
trious gent worthy tious atic 
% o % % % % % 
1—Type best fitted 27 26 13 21 5 2 6 
2—Least fitted 31 19 21 14 5 5 5 
3—Cause of success 39 17 17 13 6 2 6 
4—Caugg of failure 42 27 12 6 1 6 6 
Average .85 22 16 13 4 4 6 
Essential Traits—Weighted Averages 
Question Indus- Sociable Intelli- Trust- Ambi- System- Other 
trious gent worthy tious atic 
% % o % % % % 
1—Type best fitted 26 27 13 22 5 2 5 
2—Least fitted 30 18 22 15 6 4 5 
3—Cause of success 38 20 22 9 7 1 3 
4—Cause of failure 42 31 11 4 1 5 6 
Average 34 24 17 12 5 3 a 





two objection is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Objections 
1. Reauires selling ability 61% 
2. Public sentiment 39% 


Section 3.—Essential Traits 


The men were asked to state: (1) 
The type of man best fitted for the 
work; (2) the type least fitted; (3) the 
reasons for their own success; and (4) 
the reasons for the failure of those men 
who do not succeed. It was somewhat 
difficult to classify the replies because 
of the large number of different traits, 
characteristics or reasons enumerated, 
but it was found that in the main the 
replies could be classified under six 
traits or characteristics if each trait 
or characteristic was given a somewhat 
liberal interpretation and was not treat- 
ed as a rigidly exact description. 

These six traits are listed below to 
gether with the substance of Webster’s 
definition of each and with a supple- 
mentary note indicating the other kin- 
dred or allied traits which it has been 
used to include. 

1. Industrious: Steadily and perse- 
veringly active; painstaking; zealous; 
characterized by diligence; constantly, 
regularly or habitually occupied; not 
slothful or idle. (Including—energetic, 
enthusiastic, determined, persevering, 
hustler, not easilv discouraged, etc.) 

2. Sociable: Inclined to or adapted 
for society; fond of, or in a mood for, 
companions; companionable; social. 
(Including—good mixer, pleasant, tact- 
ful, friendly, pleasant personality, self- 
confident, not over-sensitive, fearless, 
etc.) 

3. Intelliaent: Possessed of a high 
degree of understanding; knowing; sen- 
sible; mentally acute. (Including-— 
ability to adapt to conditions, vision, 
alertness, broad minded. educated, etc.) 

4. Trustworthy: Worthy of confi- 
dence; reliable. (Including—honest, 
reliable, good character, reputation for 
honesty, stands well. etc.) 

5. Ambitious: Greatly desirous of 
power, honor, office. superiority or dis- 
tinction. (Including—looking for real 
future, interested in building up busi- 
ness, etc.) 

6. Systematic: Proceeding according 
to regular method. (Including—plans 
his work, hag some method, etc.) 


It will be noted from the last line of 
each of the two tables that there is 
practically no difference between the 


crude averages and the weighted aver- 
ages; the crude averages have there- 
fore been used as the basis for final 
consideration. 

From the table of crude averages, it 
will be noted that the four chief traits 
are Industry, Sociability, Intelligence 
and Trustworthiness, which together 
account for 86 per cent of the total of 
100 per cent. It would seem, therefore, 
that we may regard these four traits as 
the most important ones dnd for all 
practical purposes treat them as if they 
were the only ones requiring much con- 
sideration. Since these four traits ac- 
count for 86 per cent of the whole, we 
may ascertain the relative importance 
of each if we divide the final percentaze 
assigned to each trait by 86 per cenv, 
this will increase each in like propor- 
tion and bring them up to figures which 
will account for the full 100 per cent. 
This process yields the following final 
results: 


Essential Traits of Type Best Adapted 
Relative Roughly 


Trait Weight (say) 
‘0 % 
1—Industry 41 40 
2—Sociability 25 25 
3—Intelligence 19 20 
4—Trustworthiness 15 15 
Total 100 100 


The final column, which gives the 
final result in round figures, differing 
only slightly from the exact figures, 
has been added to facilitate remember- 
ing it. 

On the whole, it appears to be the 
composite opinion of the thirty-five men 
who replied to the questionnaire that 
the four chief traits essential to suc- 
cessful life insurance work and their 
relative importance are: Industry 4v 
per cent; Sociability 25 per cent; In- 
telligence 20 per cent; and Trustworthi- 
ness 15 per cent. 








CO-OPERATION 


No. 27 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 

TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 


tion. 





Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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THE EXPERIENCE GRADING AND 
RATING SCHEDULE 

The Hastern Underwriter is in re- 
ceipt of a copy of the revised edition 
of the Experience Grading and Rating 
Schedule, a system of fire insurance 
rate-making based upon average fire 
costs by Ellis G. Richards. The first 
edition of this work was published in 
1915. The long experience of its au- 
thor bespeaks for this new edition a 
thoughtful perusal at the hands of fire 
underwriters. 





AGENCY QUALIFICATION—AGENCY 
TURNOVER 

There is no more important ques- 
tion confronting the business of insur- 
ance than that relating to agency per- 
sonnel. Having to do with the most 
intimate things in connection with a 
man’s home life, and the affairs of his 
business, the selling forces of all 
branches of insurance are placed in the 
position of rendering a high degree of 
personal service to those whom they 
insure, and to the companies from 
whom they hold agency commissions. 

That a proper selection of material 
from which to construct an agency or- 
ganization might be had, there are a 
number of companies conducting 
thoughtful and far-reaching investiga- 
tions not only into the merits of those 
who are already members of their staff, 
but going further, into a_ scientific 
process of elimination among those 
whom they consider or whom they 
might consider as eligibles Chief 
among these companies will be found 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, of Hartford. 
Much of its plans have been given 
space in the columns of The Eastern 
Underwriter. When the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life began its study, and made 
known its plans, there were many in 
the business of life insurance who 
looked upon the thoughts advanced 
very lightly, but with passing years and 
with the publication of results attained 
there has come a new feeling toward 
the work undertaken by this company. 

The question of scientific selection 
of men, and scientific training of sales- 
men in life insurance business has been 


given a big impetus by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
now comes Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental Life, of Wilmington. 
Del., with a comprehensive study of 
“Factors Entering Into the Productiv. 
ity of Life Insurance Salesmen,” printed 
in this issue of The Eastern Under 
writer, this study being based on the 
activities of the agency organization 
of the company of which Mr. Burnet 
is president. This study by Mr. Bur- 
net is worthy of the most careful analy- 
sis by the business of life insurance as 
a whole, and to Mr. Burnet we return 
our thanks for the privilege of print- 
ing same. 

The value of an agency organization 
is not found in the number comprising 
the organization. It is not found in the 
production of business by the organiza- 
tion. It is not found in the conserva- 
tion of business alone by the organiza- 
tion. The highest degree of efficiency 
of a sales force is found in the con- 
servation of business already produced, 
plus the net increase of business in 
force following terminations from all 
causes. 

The question of a wise selection of 
material, possessed of the natural quai- 
ities necessary in a salesman, and the 
training of this material before it is 
sent out on its mission to protect the 
human and physical resources and busi- 
ness structure, is highly essential if 
the wastage from agency turn-over and 
misdirected energy is to be brought to 
a minimum or eliminated. 





BROAD GAUGED ADVERTISING 


Having reached the agents repre- 
senting the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany through direct communication 
with them, E. W. West, president of 
that company, shows no little enter- 
prise and broad vision in publishing 
in display advertising space the facts 
relative to the activities of Walker, 
McElvain & Fines, of Butler, Pa., repre- 
sentatives at that place of the Glens 
Falls, in connection with automobile in- 
surance. This agency sent a letter to 
all of its assureds in which was em- 
bodied the following: 


' 
The price of various automobiles has 
declined during the last few months. 


It is obvious that the insurance com- 
panies will not settle on the basis of 
more than the replacement value of 
the car subject to natural deprecia- 
tion. 


Please take notice that if your car is 
insured against fire and/or theft for 
an amount greater in your judgment 
than its actual present market value, 
you should at once order a reduction 
in the amount of coverage. In such 
a. case we will promptly endorse your 
policy for a lesser amount of insur- 
ance and give you our check for the 
excess premium. 


President West, realizing the impor- 
tance of this action, is using display 
advertising space to carry this message 
to agents of companies other than the 
one of which he is head. In comment- 
ing on the letter, President West says: 
“This is genuine agency leadership. 
If every agent in the country would 
follow the example set by Walker, Mc- 
Elvain & Fines the present crisis would 
soon pass without injury to either in- 
surer or assured.” 
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M. A. DeWITT 





M. A. DeWitt, general agent of the 
Connecticut General Life at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., whose likeness is printed 
above, is one of those general agents 
and personal producers who do not be- 
lieve in a slump. Speaking of his per- 
sonal work and the accomplishment of 
his agency, the Connecticut General 
“Bulletin” says that on August 2, four- 
teen applications for $98,000 of insur- 
ance with premiums of $3,820 were re- 
ceived at the Home Office from this ag- 
ency. They included a $50,000 applica- 
tion written by O. G. Powell on the 
twenty-payment life plan; five $5,000 
applications on the life twenty-payment 
endowment addition plan written by 
M. A. DeWitt, and eight applications 
on the income at sixty-five and thrift 
plans totaling $23,000 written by C. P. 
DeWitt, all of which cases including 
the $50,000 application being written in 
small towns. On August 6 Mr. DeWitt 
again pleasantly surprised the Home 
Office by sending in six applications 
for a total of $105,000 written by him- 
self on the members of one family. 
Pretty good business for the vacation 
period. It certainly does not give any 
indication of a slump. 

a 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe, with head- 
quarters at the home office in Liverpoo!, 
will pay another visit to the United 
States late in October. 





CASUALTY MEN MEET 





Joint Conventions Held This Week at 
White Sulphur Springs; Golf En- 
thusiasts Present 





The joint conventions of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Sprety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents are being held at White Sul- 
vhur Springs, W. Va., this week, the 
last session closing on. Saturday: The 
conventions opened at ten o’clock on 
Thursday morning, September 22, when 
the International Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Underwriters held their 
first business meeting. 

Business sessions were held on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday morning. 
The golf tournament occupied the un- 
divided attention of the conventioneers 
on Thursday and Friday afternoon. 
One of the interesting features of the 
joint conventions was the series of 


talks by five employers who told the 
easualty men why thev preferred stock 
to mutual 
insurance. 


workmen’s compensation 





J. RENWICK MONTGOME)!.y 





J. Renwick Montgomery, an a: ont in 


ithe L. H. Andrews Agency the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in New Yor City. 
is a young man who wrote $55()000 of 


paid-for business during his first yea; 
in the field after attending a school of 
life insurance salesmanship. A)*hough 


he had some life insurance exp rience 
before the war, his real ability wos 
not disclosed until he had graduated 


from the Phoenix Mutual Life’s schoo] 
of salesmanship in June, 1920. A year 
trom that date Mr. Montgomery ha} 
written over $550,000 of paid-for pbusi- 
ness. When one pauses to consider 
that that business was written in the 
last half of 1920 and the first half of 
1921, his record ig all the more remark. 
able. Mr. Montgomery is married and 
twenty-nine years of age. His pros. 
pects are advertising men. 


Martin T. Flanagan, of the metropoli- 
tan district of the Equitable Life, hav- 
ing completed 20 years of service with 
the Society, 15 of them as general ag- 
ent, was tendered a luncheon in com- 
memoration of the anniversary at the 
Bankers’ Club, New York, on Septem- 
ber 14. The occasion was a jubilant 
one, says Agency Items, as the agency 
is this year nearly half a million in new 
business ahead of the same period in 
1920 and the outlook for increasing this 
“plus” during the remaining months of 
the year is exceedingly bright. In an- 
ticipation of the event and as a per 
sonal tribute to Mr. Flanagan, applica- 
tions totalling $84,000, with premiums 
of $3,318, were the result of one day’s 
effort by members of the agency. Mr. 
Flanagan in his usual happy vein, re 
called some of his early experiences 
as a sub-agent, an outstanding feature 
of which was the record of 700 lives 
insured by him during the first four 
years with the Society. Vice-Presidents 
Davis and Graham and Medical Direc- 
tor Rockwell attended the luncheon and 
made inspiring addresses while felici- 
tating Mr. Flanagan on his successful 
achievement. 

7 s 

John H. Flora, since 1916 traveling 
auditor for the John Hanco:k under 
General Agent Rosenberg at Peoria, 
Ill., has been advanced to th position 
of general agent for Kansas ‘ity, Mo. 
as successor to Harry Gardiner, whose 
appointment as general agen: for the 
New York office recently was at 
nounced. Mr. Flora has won 2 reputa 
tion both as organizer and _ producer 
that made his promotion one on which 





the company, as well as the ».\an, is to 
be congratulated. 
1S NOT A MEMBE:: 
The Central Manufacturer-’ Mutual 


Insurance Company states that it is 
not, and does not contemplate being, 4 
member of the Improved Ris Associa 


tion. In last week’s issue of The Bast 
ern Underwriter our Chicag:: represel 
tative had an article in whic) he mer 


tioned the addition of two new members 
to the Improved Risk Assocition, na 
ing the Central Manufacturers’ as 00° 
of the two. Manager EB. K. Shepard of 
the company’s Eastern Department 5s 
authority for the statement that th? 
Central Manufacturers’ is not a mer 
ber. 
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Fire Insurance 











Questions Harvest 
From Others Sowing 


LEITER FROM C. A. LUDLUM 








Believes H. H. Putnam Through Poli- 
ces Sacrificed Great Opportunity 
for Record 





I. The Eastern Underwriter of Sep- 
tem. er 9, there appeared a letter from 
H. I. Putnam, formerly secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in connection with the consum- 
mation of the conference idea of the 
National Association, the closing para- 
gra} 1 of which read: 

[ know you did not intend to be 
ur air to the old guard who did the 
pioneer work and made the Associa- 
tin what it is today; but in my 
opinion it is not fair to give tho 
credit for consummation to one who 
simply reaps where others have 
hi 5 pawl issue The Eastern Un- 

dervrviter, following an interview with 
President Cox, of.the National Asso- 


ciation, by its editor, has given credit 
to President Cox for the consummation 
of the conference idea with the compa- 


nies. This article brought from Mr. 
Putnam the letter dealing with the 
question and the activity of the Asso- 
ciation in the matter when he was its 
secretary, the closing paragraph of 
which is printed above. 

The Bastern Underwriter is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from C. A. 
Ludlum, vice-president of the Home In- 
surance Company of New York, in 
which Mr. Ludlum goes on record as 
not being willing to withhold credit 
from the present management of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents for the consummation of the 
conference arrangement. The letter 
follows: 

New York, Sept. 15, 1921. 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

I can hardly refrain from comment- 
ing on Mr. H. H. Putnam’s leiter pub- 
lished on page 15 of your September 
9th issue. His concluding sentence 
protesting against giving the present 
management of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents credit. for 
simply reaping where others have sown 
will not surprise those who have had 
acquaintance with him and his peculiar- 
ities 

He is, undoubtedly, quite sincere, as 
I believe he always has been, and alto- 
gether incapable of perceiving or even 
suspecting the real facts and aspect vof 
the situation. 

Mr. Putnam, by his policy and me- 
thods while he was the active force iu 
the Association, sacrificed a great op- 
portunity to make a constructive rec- 
ord tor himself and almost ruined an 
orgaiization with great potentiality for 


Will Interinsurers 
Meet Requirements? 


MUST PUT UP RESERVES JAN. 1 


Strong Feeling That Some of the 
Illinois Exchanges Will Not 
Answer Call 








The amended act concerning the busi- 
ness of Reciprocal and Inter-insurance 
Exchanges authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the state of Illinois, in para- 
graph 16, provides that: 

Within six months after the taking 
effect’ of this act, the attorney-in-fact 
of all exchanges now authorized to 
do business in the State, shall ac- 
cumulate and keep on hand at all 
times advance deposits in excess of 
liabilities at the exchange, in accord- 
ance with the kinds of business 
transacted, in the amounts as fol- 
lows: If authorized to do the busi- 
ness described in sub-division one or 
three of section two, twenty-five 
thousand dollars ($25,000); and if 
authorized to write employer’s lia- 
bility or workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, fifty. thousand dollars ($50,- 
000); and if authorized to do oniy 
automobile or public liability insur- 
ance, twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000). If upon examination or 
otherwise, it shall appear that the 
amount of funds required in this sec- 
tion has not been accumulated by 
the attorney-in-fact, then: the sub- 
scribers or the attorney-in-fact for 
them shall immediately advance suca 
sums as are needed to comply with 
the provisions of this section and the 
funds so advanced shall not be treated 


good, but he is, and was, congenitally 
incapable of realizing it. He sowed 
tares which nearly choked the organ- 
ization, and no doubt those that have 
followed him including the present ex- 
ecutive of the Agents’ Association and 
his able associates have had hard work 
to “reap,” and eliminate what he sowed. 

His assumption of credit is a piece 
of unconscious humor. 

(Signed) C. A. LUDLUM. 











WANTED 


By large Fire Insurance Company. 
Statistician, capable of supervising 
department and preparing annual 
statement work. Apply, stating 
age, experience and salary expect- 
ed. Applications treated as confi- 
dential. Address “Statistician,” 
care of The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, 
New York 
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THE 


TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 








NEW YORK 






















THE AUTOMOBILE; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 
































Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















































1841 


Hsurance 0. 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 



































NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John .0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
. (Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


LEWIS & GENDAR, INc. | 













Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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as a liability at such exchange, nor 
shall such advances be repaid only out 
of the surplus funds of the exchange. 
All exchanges hereafter authorized to 
do business under the provisions of 
this Act shall within six months ‘rom 
the date of license meet the require- 
ments of this section. 

There is some apprehension in Chi- 
cago and other parts of Illinois that 
some of the Reciprocal Exchanges and 
Inter-insurers domiciled and operating 
in the State will not be in a position tu 
put up the funds required by the law 
which became operative July 1, this 
year, when the time limit given to 
raise the funds expires on January l, 
1922. 

Taking into consideration the pres- 
ent condition of the money market re- 
vealing on every hand an unwillingness 
on the part of business men to invest 
money, it is easy to perceive that the 
members of these associations are not 
going to be willing diggers into their 
dough-bags to put up funds for the 
required reserves with full knowledge 
that they would have to dig some more 
if a loss of any moment occurred for 
which they are individually and collec- 
tively liable. 

Large Reciprocals Dissatisfied 

Many of the larger Chicago recipro- 
cal organizations, which have been urg- 
ing more strict supervision of concerns 
of that sort, as well as the stock com- 
panies’ representatives, are consider- 
ably dissatisfied with the new recipro- 
eal law. put on the statute books of IIli- 
nois at the last session of the legisla- 
ture and consider that the act is in- 
sufficient to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was intended. While it would 
be very difficult for many of the smalier 
and weaker reciprocals to comply liter- 
ally with the provisions of the law as 
regards reserve and surplus, it is 
claimed that there are so many loop- 
holes that many of them may be able 
to get by. 

It is estimated that there are at least 








twenty-five automobile reciprocals and 
probably a considerable number in oth- 
er classes that are unable to meet the 
requirements, but none of them has 
shown any disposition to give up the 
ship on that account. All of them will 
continue operations on their present 
basis at least up to January 1, when the 
requirements of the new law become 
effective, and trust to luck as to their 
ability to keep going after that time, 

While there have been a number of 
failures of reciprocals since the passage 
of the law, all of them were due to the 
insolvency of the concerns and not to 
the prospect of the enforcement of that 
law. In one case a receivership was re- 
quested on the ground that the require- 
ments of the law could not be met, but 
the concern was actually insolvent at 
the time of the application and could 
not have kept going until the new law 
became effective under any : circum- 
stances. 

Whether there will be any real weed- 
ing out under the new law depends, 
in the opinion of insurance men, both 
stock and reciprocal, largely on the 
character of the examiner assigned to 
its enforcement. He will probably be 
a new man in that work and his activi- 
ties will be watched closely. In the 


‘matter of the surplus requirement of 


$25,000 in cash or convertible assets, 
it is held that a mere display of the 
required cash or securities at the time 
of the examiner’s visit might easily be 
arranged and that it will take a minute 
examination of ther books to ascertain 
accurately the origin of the fund. The 
padding of new accounts in order to 
exhibit “premiums due” for reserve 
purposes also will be a difficult matter 
for any but a thoroughly trained ex- 
aniiner to show up. 
Want Law Rigidly Enforced 


The larger reciprocals have expressed 
a desire for a rigid enforcement of the 
law and even for enactment of one of a 
more stringent character. They want 
regulation of such a character that only 
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Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 








SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.06 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 























the ones which are strong financially 
can continue to operate. They insist 
that it is entirely possible to furnish 
adequate and sound insurance protec- 
tion on the reciprocal plan, but admit 
that the small, often insolvent, ex- 
changes that come and go in a year or 
last only a few years at most are giving 
the entire class a “black eye” and fur- 
nishing more effective ammunition for 
the opponents of the entire system. 
They realize that the only hope for its 
preservation lies in the enactment and 
enforcement of laws which will bring 
about a “weeding out.” 

The smaller concerns for the most 
part having nothing to say in regard to 
the law and its possible effect on them. 
They say that they expect to continue 
operations and in most cases will not 
admit that they can not meet its re- 
quirements. As no reports have been 
required from them in the past, it will 
be difficult for anyone to say positively 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ase’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities 159,357 

Net Surplus ...... 564,541 

Total ............$2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all 
liabilities 


Net Surplus .... 


other 
seeeee 1,205,347 
.. 2,086,742 





Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


| THE 
Girard F. & M. 

INSURANCE CO. 

ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other i 
liabilities ....... _ 260,940 


Net Surplus ...... 449,841 











Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1928. 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











that they can not do so, until the ex. 
aminer gets around to them. It is prac. 
tically certain, however, that if 
can not meet the requirements o! the 
law they would have very little to turn 
over to their subscribers or policyhold- 
ers in the case of dissolution. 


It is known that a number of them 


have been carrying their losses on ad- 
vance premiums, and in a case o! that 
kind the prospects for the policyhold. 
ers would of course be very poor. Con- 
cerns of that sort probably wil! con- 
tinue to reap their harvest while they 
can, and let the future take care of 
itself. Even the better class of the 


smaller exchanges, which might find it 
possible to scrape through under the 
new law, apparently are still uncertain 
as to their action, and awaiting some 
indication as to the state’s policy in the 
handling of the new measure before 
making any definite move. 

The general sentiment seems to be 
that the only real effects from the new 
law will be along the line of enabling 
the state to rid itself of the more evi- 
dent cases of fraud and terminate the 
activities of those which are palpably 
insolvent—a thing which it has been 
unable to do heretofore. The law asa 
whole is apparently too weak to get 
the desired results, 


Restrictions on the attorney in fact 
are insufficiently defined and limited 
and company practices are not sufi- 
ciently regulated. Reserve  require- 
ments are loose and the surplus clause 
indefinite, so that it will take more than 
the ordinary effort to make proper ex- 
aminations, which are not likely to be 
very strenuous unless a man of unusual 
capacity is in charge. 

As for the foreign reciprocals, the 
only check the examiner has is to re- 
quire a statement from the concern’s 
home state that an equivalent reserve 
is carried. 





REDUCES AUTO RISK 
The American Automobile of §&t. 
Louis, one of the big specialty automo- 
bile companies in the west, which has 


heretofore restricted allowable amounts 
of insurance to 90 per cent of tie list 
price, on both fire and theft, and has 
had a loss ratio of less than 60 per cent 
under that plan, is now reduciig the 
percentage to 80 per cent. It ‘s also 
about to eliminate spare tires, moto 


meters, tools, equipment and exti. parts 





from theft coverage unless the com: 
pany pays a total loss for a car stolen 
and it is not recovered. 

The Philadelphia agency of the Hud 
son Insurance Company, of New York. 
has been transferred from the office of 


Prince & Wrigley to Wm. A. Simpson 
& Son. 





Henry Evans, chairman of the boards 
of the “America Fore” companies, left 
last Friday for Hot Springs, Va., where 
he expects to stay for a month. 
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Agents’ Convention 
At Los Angeles Was 
Great Love Feast 


RELATIONSHIP 








HARMONIOUS 





yessrs. Levison, Morton and Whitman 
Were Banner Attractions; No 
Radical Changes on Horizon 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 
(Telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Septem- 
per 19.—The agents’ convention of Los 
Angeles was a love feast. Companies’ 
managers and specials foregathered in 
meeting, in speech and in entertain- 
ment. It was the climax of the new 
harmonious relationship inaugurated 
four years ago by E. M. Allen, the then 
president, and Fred J. Cox, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tial Association of Insurance Agents. 
The agents’ association and the com- 
panies could not be any closer if they 
tried. As they sometimes are on dif- 
ferent sides of the fence the pendulum 
may swing the other way, but just now 
no one is considering any such fly in 


the ointment. ~ 
On the first day of the convention at 


Los Angeles, nearly all the Pacific Coast 
managers came down and they, as well 
as other executives, were invited to 
take part in the discussion. Thomas H. 
Anderson, manager of the Liverpool & 
london & Globe, and Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Farmers’ Fire of Iowa, 


and secretary to Henry Evans, chair- 
nan of the board of the “America Fore” 
group of companies, accepted the invi- 
tations tendered, each making several 
speeches. A few years ago such a sit- 
uation would have been impossible as 
the executives would not have consid- 
ered themselves welcome. 

It is too bad that the attendance at 
the convention at Los Angeles outside 
of the Coast people was so small be- 
cause the Los Angeles country is in- 
describably beautiful and attractive. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if such 
hearty, sincere and ingenious enter- 
lainment can be duplicated anywhere 
else. The Coast people spent nearly 
$20,000 to put this across but more than 
that they gave up their individual busi- 
less for days to say nothing of their 
automobiles. The best part of it was 
they seemed to enjoy it. The day the 
convention spent with “Buck” Jones at 
the movie studio cost the William Fox 
flm people $3,000 but it was worth that 
in advertising. Three thousand dollars 
— drop in the bucket to a movie 
Los Angeles is the best advertised 
and the loudest boosted town in the 
country, but it gives so much in return. 
tat no one objects very much to its 
Spectacular singing of its own praises, 

One of the discordant notes in the 
own is the evening newspapers, which 
ere among the most vulgar in the Unit- 
. States. It takes something like a 
‘Uropean war to crowd a picture of a 
why the bathing suit off the front 



















For some reason the agents decided 
lot to throw down the gauge of bat- 
to Samuel Untermyer and no resolu- 
‘0 Was passed in which his name was 
hentioned. Instead, there was an un- 
‘ally long resolution adopted in which 
wblic relations were discussed in an 
ademic manner, 

‘he Hearst paper in Los Angeles 
d hted six lines about the convention 
J Morning after the resolution was 
lien It had small meaning or sig- 
ittore. to city or night or managing 
=e of daily papers and consequent- 
. ‘ree in the waste paper bas- 
] en the representative of the 
of Commerce,” who was in 
®, did not wire it to the East 
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ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL: 
$12,000,000 





Aircraft 
Automobile 
Earthquake 
Explosion 
Fire 
Lightning 
Hail 
Marine 
Parcel Post 
Profits and 
Commissions 
Registered Mail 
Rents 
Rental Values 
Riot and Civil 
Commction 
Sprinkler Leak- 
age 
Tourists’ Bag- 
gage 


“Use and Occu- 


pancy 


_ Windstorm 





INDUSTRY SPEEDS UP. 
IDLE ARMY DWINDLES 


This is the encouraging report 
which comes to us from one of 
New York’s leading newspapers 
(Tribune, Sept. 12th). 


“Textiles lead in recovery, w 
some mills booked to capacity} 
steel trade given new impetus; 
thousands in New York back at 
work.” 


Through it all there is a new 
note of warranted optimism, 
urging us all to get into the tide 
that is sweeping back to big busi- 
ness and renewed prosperity. 


The business of insurance 
should occupy a prominent place 
in such a procession. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 
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REPUTATION 


SERVICE 





























because, as he explained, “it was too 
long.” 

Among insurance newspaper men 
present there was surprise expressed 
that the agents did not come right back 
at Samuel Untermyer with a resolution 
that sizzled. There was the first great 
gathering of the agents since the Lock- 
wood investigating committee sessions 
and their chance to break into the 
front page. Probably acting upon some- 
body’s advice they decided to pass up 
hammer and tongs attack. Even John 
B. Morton, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who dis- 
cussed Untermyer, requested news- 
paper reporters not to print what he 
said. 

Discussion about general covers de- 
veloped the fact that many agents are 
in a critical mood about the Brokerage 
Service Departments of the big compa- 
nies maintained in New York City. Evi- 
dently they feel that some of these de- 
partments are putting over something 
and this irritation came to the surface 
in the talk about the Pure Oil Company 
line which Paul L. Haid, of the “Amer- 
ica Fore” group discussed in defending 
the Continental’s brokerage service de- 
partment in this transaction. 

Mr. Haid said that every scrap of 
correspondence on the subject in the 
offices of the “America Fore” compa- 
nies was available for inspection by the 
agents’ organization officers. From now 
on more will be heard of the general 
cover proposition. Agents are having 
lines taken away from them with such 
frequency that they feel they are losing 
out by clever jockeying and unfair 
manipulation of rates, forms and rules, 

One marked feature of the Los An- 
geles convention of the Nationa] Asso- 
ciation was the general disgust experi- 
enced by agents because of the constant 
changes of rates and rules in some 
branches of underwriting and the end- 
less procession of clauses and condi- 
tions, many of them mandatory, and 
quite a few of them useless. Their 
sentiments in this direction were well 
reflected in the able address of Com- 
missioner Platt Whitman, of Wisconsin, 
who made quite a hit with the agents, 
traveling with many of them across the 
country to the convention. 

Another very favorable impression 
was made by President J. B. Levison, 
of the Fireman’s Fund, whose fine men- 
tal quality struck the convention forci- 
bly, although not all the audience 
agreed with him in his undisguised 
admiration for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Many people in the 
business feel that the slight contact 
insurance now has with the Chamber 
and at such considerable expense is of 
slight importance. President Levison 
feels that a slight contact is better 
than none. 

Another man who impressed the con- 
vention favorably was John B. Morton, 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and vice-president of the 
Fire Association and Victory Fire of 
Philadelphia. It not only liked what he 
said, but also his democratic way. He 
proved to be a splendid mixer, even go- 
ing so far as to ride in a stage coach 
in the movies. 

The agents’ dissatisfaction with auto- 
mobile underwriting was in evidence, 
but the discussion stopped when Presi- 
dent Levison, of the Fireman’s Fund, 
recited the company viewpoint. Dur- 
ing the debate, however, agents man- 
aged to register their disapproval of 
endorsements which cut down amount 
of insurance on existing policies. They 
said this action upset business rela- 
tions with the assured. 

Altogether it was a nice, little, en- 
joyable convention at which every- 
body had a good time, at which no great 
new developments took place, and with 
no radical changes looming up. 

It was what might be called a “small 
town” convention, such cities as New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Washington, Baltimore and 
Detroit being represented largely. in 
spirit rather than by actual attendance. 
Those who came were glad they did so, 
but many formerly prominent at these 
conventions remained behind, partly be- 
cause of the long and expensive trip. 
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as a liability at such exchange, nor 

shall such advances be repaid only out 

of the surplus funds of the exchange. 

All exchanges hereafter authorized to 

do business under the provisions of 

this Act shall within six months from 
the date of license meet the require- 
ments of this section. 

There is some apprehension in Chi- 
cago and other parts of [Illinois that 
some of the Reciprocal Exchanges and 
Inter-insurers domiciled and operating 
in the State wiil not be in a position tu 
put up the funds required by the law 
which became operative July 1, this 
year, when the time limit given to 
raise the funds expires on January 1, 
1922. 

Taking into consideration the pres- 
ent condition of the money market re- 
vealing on every hand an unwillingness 
on the part of business men to invest 
money, it is easy to perceive that the 
members of these associations are not 
going to be willing diggers into their 
dough-bags to put up funds for the 
required reserves with full knowledge 
that they would have to dig some more 
if a loss of any moment occurred for 
which they are individually and collec- 
tively liable. 


Large Reciprocals Dissatisfied 


Many of the larger Chicago recipro- 
cal organizations, which have been urg- 
ing more strict supervision of concerns 
of that sort, as well as the stock com- 
panies’ representatives, are consider- 
ably dissatisfied with the new recipro- 
cal law put on the statute books of Illi- 
nois at the last session of the legisla- 
ture and consider that the act is in- 
sufficient to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was intended. While it would 
be very difficult for many of the smalier 
and weaker reciprocals to comply liter- 
ally with the provisions of the law as 
regards reserve and surplus, it is 
claimed that there are so many loop- 
holes that many of them may be able 
to get by. 

It is estimated that there are at least 


twenty-five automobile reciprocals and 
probably a considerable number in oth- 
er classes that are unable to meet the 
requirements, but none of them has 
shown any disposition to give up the 
ship on that account. All of them will 
continue operations on their present 
basis at least up to January 1, when the 
requirements of the new law become 
effective, and trust to luck as to their 
ability to keep going after that time, 

While there have been a number of 
failures of reciprocals since the passage 
of the law, all of them were due to the 
insolvency of the concerns and not to 
the prospect of the enforcement of that 
law. In one case a receivership was re- 
quested on the ground that the require- 
ments of the law could not be met, but 
the concern was actually insolvent at 
the time of the application and could 
not have kept going until the new law 
became effective under any - circum- 
stances. 

Whether there will be any real weed- 
ing out under the new law depends, 
in the opinion of insurance men, both 
stock and reciprocal, largely on the 
character of the examiner assigned to 
its enforcement. He will probably be 
a new man in that work and his activi- 
ties will be watched closely. In the 
matter of the surplus requirement of 
$25,000 in cash or convertible assets, 
it is held that a mere display of the 
required cash or securities at the time 
of the examiner’s visit might easily be 
arranged and that it will take a minute 
examination of the» books to ascertain 
accurately the origin of the fund. The 
padding of new accounts in order to 
exhibit “premiums due” for reserve 
purposes also will be a difficult matter 
for any but a thoroughly trained ex- 
aniiner to show up. 

Want Law Rigidly Enforced 


The larger reciprocals have expressed 
a desire for a rigid enforcement of the 
law and even for enactment of one of a 
more stringent character. They want 
regulation of such a character that only 
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the ones which are strong financially 
can continue to operate. They insist 
that it is entirely possible to furnish 
adequate and sound insurance protec- 
tion on the reciprocal plan, but admit 
that the small, often insolvent, ex- 
changes that come and go in a year or 
last only a few years at most are giving 
the entire class a “black eye” and fur- 
nishing more effective ammunition for 
the opponents of the entire system. 
They realize that the only hope for its 
preservation lies in the enactment and 
enforcement of laws which will bring 
about a “weeding out.” 

The smaller concerns for the most 
part having nothing to say in regard to 
the law and its possible effect on them. 
They say that they expect to continue 
operations and in most cases will not 
admit that they can not meet its re- 
quirements. As no reports have been 
required from them in the past, it will 
be difficult for anyone to say positively 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities 


Net Surplus ...... 


159,357 
564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F.& M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


60,940 
449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 it 
*As of December 31, 192%. 
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that they can not do so, until the ex. 
aminer gets around to them. It is prac. 
tically certain, however, that if they 
can not meet the requirements 0! the 
law they would have very little to turn 
over to their subscribers or policyhold- 
ers in the case of dissolution. 


It is known that a number of them 


have been carrying their losses on ad- 
vance premiums, and in a case o! that 
kind the prospects for the policyhold- 


ers would of course be very poor. Con- 
cerns of that sort probably wil! con- 


tinue to reap their harvest while they 
can, and let the future take care of 
itself. Even the better class of the 
smaller exchanges, which might find it 
possible to scrape through under the 


new law, apparently are still uncertain 
as to their action, and awaiting some 
indication as to the state’s policy in the 
handling of the new measure before 
making any definite move. 

The general sentiment seems to be 
that the only real effects from the new 
law will be along the line of enabling 
the state to rid itself of the more evi- 
dent cases of fraud and terminate the 
activities of those which are palpably 
insolvent—a thing which it has been 
unable to do heretofore. The law asa 
whole is apparently too weak to get 
the desired results, 

Restrictions on the attorney in fact 


are insufficiently defined and limited 
and company practices are not suffi- 
ciently regulated. Reserve require 


ments are loose and the surplus clause 
indefinite, so that it will take more than 
the ordinary effort to make proper ex- 
aminations, which are not likely to be 


very strenuous unless a man of unusual 
capacity is in charge. 
As for the foreign reciprocals, the 


only check the examiner has is to re 
quire a statement from the concern’s 
home state that an equivalent reserve 
is carried. 





REDUCES AUTO RISK 
The American Automobile of 5t. 
Louis, one of the big specialty automo- 
bile companies in the west, which has 


heretofore restricted allowable amounts 
of insurance to 90 per cent of the list 
price, on both fire and theft, aud has 
had a loss ratio of less than 60 per cent 
under that plan, is now reduciig the 


percentage to 80 per cent. It ‘s also 





about to eliminate spare tires, moto 
meters, tools, equipment and exti:: parts 
from theft coverage unless the com- 
pany pays a total loss for a car stolen 
and it is not recovered. 

The Philadelphia agency of the Hud- 
son Insurance Company, of New York. 
has been transferred from the oflice of 
Prince & Wrigley to Wm. A. Simpson 


& Son. 





Henry Evans, chairman of the boards 
of the “America Fore” companies, left 
last Friday for Hot Springs, Va., where 
he expects to stay for a month. 
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Agents” Convention 
At Los Angeles Was 
Great Love Feast 


——_— 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONSHIP 





Messrs. Levison, Morton and Whitman 
Were Banner Attractions; No 
Radical Changes on Horizon 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 
(Telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Septem- 
ber 19.—The agents’ convention of Los 
Angeles was a love feast. Companies’ 
and specials foregathered in 


manage: 

meeting, in speech and in entertain- 
ment. It was the climax of the new 
harmonious relationship inaugurated 


four years ago by E. M. Allen, the then 
president, and Fred J. Cox, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

The agents’ association and the com- 
panies could not be any closer if they 
tried. As they sometimes are on dif- 
ferent sides of the fence the pendulum 
may swing the other way, but just now 
no one is considering any such fly in 
the ointment. . 

On the first day of the convention at 

; Los Angeles, nearly all the Pacific Coast 
managers came down and they, as well 
as other executives, were invited to 
take part in the discussion. Thomas H. 
Anderson, manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, and Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Farmers’ Fire of lowa, 
and secretary to Henry Evans, chair- 
man of the board of the “America Fore” 
group of companies, accepted the invi- 
tations tendered, each making several 
speeches. A few years ago such a sit- 
uation would have been impossible as 
the executives would not have consid- 
ered themselves welcome. 

It is too bad that the attendance at 
the convention at Los: Angeles outside 
of the Coast people was so small be- 
cause the Los Angeles country is in- 
describably beautiful and attractive. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if such 
hearty, sincere and ingenious enter- 
laimment can be duplicated anywhere 
else. The Coast people spent nearly 
$20,000 to put this across but more than 
that they gave up their individual busi- 
tess for days to say nothing of their 
automobiles. The best part of it was 
they seemed to enjoy it. The day the 
convention spent with “Buck” Jones at 
the movie studio cost the William Fox 
film people $3,000 but it was worth that 
in advertising. Three thousand dollars 


i3 ae drop in the bucket to a movie 
outfit. 


Los Angeles is the best advertised . 


and the loudest boosted town in the 
country, but it gives so much in return. 
that no one objects very much to its 
spectacular singing of its own praises, 
One of the discordant notes in the 
‘own is the evening newspapers, which 
are among the most vulgar in the Unit- 
ed States. It takes something like a 
European war to crowd a picture of a 
ig the bathing suit off the front 
For some reason the agents decided 
hot to throw down the gauge of bat- 
Ue to Samuel Untermyer and no resolu- 
tion Was passed in which his name was 
mentioned. Instead, there was an un- 
sally long resolution adopted in which 
Public relations were discussed in an 
academic manner. 
wae Hearst paper in Los Angeles 
- na six lines about the convention 
sow morning after the resolution was 
a. It had small meaning or sig- 
— to city or night or managing 
: Ts of daily papers and consequent- 
apt tossed in the waste paper bas- 
“Jou ven the representative of the 
Tal of Commerce,” who was in 
ce, did not wire it to the East 
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because, as he explained, “it was too 
long.” 

Among insurance newspaper men 
present there was surprise expressed 
that the agents did not come right back 
at Samuel Untermyer with a resolution 
that sizzled. There was the first great 
gathering of the agents since the Lock- 
wood investigating committee sessions 
and their chance to break into the 
front page. Probably acting upon some- 
body’s advice they decided to pass up 
hammer and tongs attack. Even John 
B. Morton, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who dis- 
cussed Untermyer, requested news- 
paper reporters not to print what he 
said. 

Discussion about general covers de- 
veloped the fact that many agents are 
in a critical mood about the Brokerage 
Service Departments of the big compa- 
nies maintained in New York City. Evi- 
dently they feel that some of these de- 
partments are putting over something 
and this irritation came to the surface 
in the talk about the Pure Oil Company 
line which Paul L. Haid, of the “Amer- 
ica Fore” group discussed in defending 
the Continental’s brokerage service de- 
partment in this transaction. 

Mr. Haid said that every scrap of 
correspondence on the subject in the 
offices of the “America Fore” compa- 
nies was available for inspection by the 
agents’ organization officers. From now 
on more will be heard of the general 
cover proposition. Agents are having 
lines taken away from them with such 
frequency that they feel they are losing 
out by clever jockeying and unfair 
manipulation of rates, forms and rules, 

One marked feature of the Los An- 
geles convention of the National Asso- 
ciation was the general disgust experi- 
enced by agents because of the constant 
changes of rates and rules in some 
branches of underwriting and the end- 
less procession of clauses and condi- 
tions, many of them mandatory, and 
quite a few of them useless. Their 
sentiments in this direction were well 
reflected in the able address of Com- 
missioner Platt Whitman, of Wisconsin, 
who made quite a hit with the agents, 
traveling with many of them across the 
country to the convention. . 

Another very favorable impression 
was made by President J. B. Levison, 
of the Fireman’s Fund, whose fine men- 
tal quality struck the convention forci- 
bly, although not all the audience 
agreed with him in his undisguised 
admiration for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Many people in the 
business feel that the slight contact 
insurance now has with the Chamber 
and at such considerable expense is of 
slight importance. President Levison 
feels that a slight contact is better 
than none. 

Another man who impressed the con- 
vention favorably was John B. Morton, 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and vice-president of the 
Fire Association and Victory Fire of 
Philadelphia. It not only liked what he 
said, but also his democratic way. He 
proved to be a splendid mixer, even go- 
ing so far as to ride in a stage coach 
in the movies. 

The agents’ dissat‘sfaction with auto- 
mobile underwritinj; was in evidence, 
but the discussion stopped when Presi- 
dent Levison, of the Fireman’s Fund, 
recited the company viewpoint. Dur- 
ing the debate, however, agents man- 
aged to register their disapproval of 
endorsements which cut down amount 
of insurance on existing policies. They 
said this action upset business rela- 
tions with the assured. 

Altogether it was a nice, little, en- 
joyable convention at which every- 
body had a good time, at which no great 
new developments took place, and with 
no radical changes looming up. 

It was what might be called a “small 
town” convention, such cities as New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Washington, Baltimore and 
Detroit being represented largely. in 
spirit rather than by actual attendance. 
Those who came were glad they did so, 
but many formerly prominent at these 
conventions remained behind, partly be- 
cause of the long and expensive trip. 
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SPECIALIZATION WINS SUCCESS = = 


Underwriters Discuss 
Auto Casualty Rates 


AT COMPENSATION BUREAU 





Thirteen Troublesome Points Up for 
Consideration at Meeting; Commit- 
tee Seeks Suggestions 





Members of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau met yes- 
terday to discuss and offer suggestions 
on several propositions offered for con- 
sideration in the agenda of the confer- 
ence, A report of the meeting was re- 
ceived by The Eastern Underwriter too 
late for insertion in this issue. General 
Manager A. W. Whitney called the 
members together to secure an inter- 
change of views on automobile casual- 
ty rates, so that the automobile com- 
mittee may be well advised when con- 
sidering possible changes in rates for 
the forthcoming issue of the manual. 

The agenda contains thirteen topics 
which the Bureau regards as important 
enough to warrant serious considera- 
tion, but the mere fact that they are 
reviewed by auto underwriters does not 
necessarily indicate that changes will 
result and agents are advised not to 
anticipate hastily action by the Bureau 
and disturb their policies now in force. 

In reply to the frequently heard 
query, what shall the procedure be 
where loss ratios and pure premiums 
are extremely high, Mr. Whitney offers 
the following:, 

“A bad loss ratio for any particular 
territory or classification results in in- 
creased rates. Increased rates are pre- 
sumed to bring about an adverse selec- 
tion of business. (This adverse selec- 
tion resuits in an even worse experi- 
ence than before.) The rates are then 
raised to an even higher level; selec- 
tion becomes more adverse, loss ratio 
continues high, and so on within a 
‘vicious circle’ * * *. It is for the 
bureau to determine whether rates al- 
ready extremely high should be in- 
creased to meet a poor loss ratio or 
whether other steps should be taken. 

Inspection of Risks 

“The bureau is now required to special] 
rate all of the larger garage risks, all 
of the storage garages, all automobile 
factories and all driverless car and 
similar special risks without the aid of 
reliable inspection reports. It is true 
that signed application blanks are for- 
warded, but these cannot always be-re- 
lied upon. Companies are inspecting 
workmen’s compensation risks where 
the premiums are as low as $100. Most 
of the automobile risks special rated 
involve premiums in excess of $500. 
Is it rot advisable that a company in- 
spection be required as a basis of spe- 
cial rating? 

Rating the Moral Hazard 

“The automobile manufacturers * * * 
contend that too much attention is paid 
to the 10 per cent of the hazard that 
revolves around the type of car and 
not enough attention to the 90 per cent 
of the hazard that involves the human 
element and other features of the risk.” 

The other suggested topics follow: 
New basis for collision insurance. 
Would the mileage basis or some simi- 
lar basis be practical as a substitute 
rating basis? Shall provision be made 
for payment of automobile premiums 
by installment? Shall the manual con- 
tinue to grade all private passenger 
cars into four symbol groups—W. X, Y. 
and Z?. Should the omnibus coverage 
privilege be restricted or eliminated 
altogether? Should the two restricted 
forms of. coverage for private passen- 
ger cars be continued or eliminated? 
Shall collision or age.of car differentials 
be continued? General discussion of 
the territory zoning system. Commer- 
cial ar Classifications. Charges for 
additional assureds. 





M. L. Bayern Co. To Move Into Fisk 
Building, Broadway and 57th Street, 
as Business Grows 





After more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in business, a corporation of insur- 
ance brokers suddenly increased its an- 
nual production many times over, with- 
out apparent effort. How did they do 
it? They specialized. 

As a step in the development of their 
specialty, automobile insurance, tie 
M. L. Bayern Co. Inc. at the end of this 
month moves into the Fisk Building, 
Broadway at 57th Street, the new sky- 
scraper in the heart of automobile row. 
The company has been in the downtown 
business section for twenty-eight years. 
Herman A. Bayern, president, inherited 
from his father some years ago a sub- 
stantial insurance business, which he 
continued for many years on customary 
lines. Then came the war. Mr. Bayern 
tried to enlist immediately but was re- 
jected for active service. He did, how- 
ever, serve most of his time as a Four 
Minute Man, gratis, and in other capac- 
ities. 

Returning to_business under new con- 
ditions, Mr. Bayern decided the pros- 
perity wave afforded a good chance to 
get a fresh start in automobile insur. 
ance. He concentrated on the automo- 
bile business. The result is that he now 
gets more incidental fire, life and acci- 
dent lines from his. automobile insur- 
ance clients than he used to get alto- 
gether. Mr. Bayern’s personal produc- 
tion is astonishing. When bad times 
were felt last winter he made a New 
Year’s resolution: “To get a minimum 
of ten auto policies a day.” He has 
averaged well above it. 
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WANTED 


In Re-Insurance Department of a 
large fire insurance company man 
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Reply stating age, experience and 
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Vermont Agents Hold 
Annual Gathering 


FUNDS TAXED BY NAT’L ASSN. 





Quota of $600 Called Too Heavy for 
Small Organization; Raid on Can- 
ada Follows Business Sessions 





Th. Vermont Association of Insur- 
Agents held its fifteenth annual 


ance 
meet 1g September 14 at Newport, 
Vermont, a little town close to the 
Canadian border. It was the opinion 
of some present that the fairly limited 
attencance was due to difficulty in 
reach.ng a spot so inaccessible to 
agent» situated in the southern part of 
the siate. R. W. Crowther, of the 
Sprin. field Fire & Marine delivered the 
princival address, a discussion of use 
and cccupancy insurance, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Stephen 
C. Dorsey, of Rutland, talked on legis- 


lation of interest.to agents. 

Fol.owing a discussion of the finan- 
cial plan of the National Association, 
the Vermont Association passed a reso- 
lution requesting its executive commii- 
tee to obtain from National headquar- 
ters « detailed account of the associa- 
tion's expenditures. The Vermont As- 
sociation has been assessed for $600 as 
its annual quota and the treasurer re- 
ported that such an amount would sev- 
erely drain the association’s resources, 
the latter not exceeding $400 at the 
present time. It was left to the exec- 
utive committee to decide whether the 
association will be able to raise tie 
funds requested. 

Walter A. Clark, president of the as- 
sociation, presided, and among the 
speakers were the following: Warren 
S. Shaw, secretary of the New England 
Advisory Board; Joseph G. Brown, In- 









United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





surance Commissioner of - Vermont; 
Frederick M. Sise, president of the New 


Hampshire Association; James W. 
Cook, president of the Rhode Island 
Association; George A. Vermille, of 
the New Hampshire Association; and 
A. J. Murphy, special agent. It was 
voted to consider a joint outing next 
summer with the Maine and New 
Hampshire Associations. 

With the business session of the pro- 
gram completed the agents and their 
friends divided into two groups, one 
attending a baseball game and the 
other embarking for a sail on Lake 
Memphremagog. The latter trip proved 
the more popular and after the interna- 
tional line was crossed things livened 
up a bit. Upon arrival at a Canadian 
village the party deployed as_ skir- 
mishers, making an exhaustive search 
for souvenirs. Success was fair. A 
banquet in the evening at Newport con- 
cluded the annual gathering. 





SEEK TO TAX DEPOSITS 





Ohio County Wants to Get at Securities 
Deposited By Insurers with 
State Department 





Columbus, O., September 21.—Anoth- 
er step in the long fight which Franklin 
County has made in order to be able 
to tax securities deposited with the 
state insurance department for the pro- 
tection of Ohio policyholders was taken 
when Assistant Prosecutor Wilbur E. 
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Benoy filed in the state Supreme Court 
an appeal from the lower courts, which 
held that an amendment to the deposi- 
tory law, exempting such deposits from 
taxation, was constitutional, The law 
specifically exempts bonds and other 
securities deposited by foreign insur- 
ance companies as protection for pol- 
icyholders, antecedent to their licensing 
to do business. 

The original law providing for these 
guaranty deposits made no allusion to 
taxation or their exemption from it, 
and there was a general assumption of 
belief that they were taxable. Many 
companies, however, threatened to with- 
draw from the state if their securities 
were taxed, and the legislature amend- 
ed the law to exempt them. 


AUTO BUSINESS BOOMING 





Logue, Lowrie, Niehaus & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Open Branch Office to 
Accommodate Larger Lines 





Logue, Lowrie, Niehaus & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, in order to take care of 
their large increasing business, espec- 
ially in the automobile line, have 
opened up a branch office in the section 
known as the East End of Pittsburgh. 
The office there is located in the East 
End Savings & Trust Co. Bldg., corner 
of Highland and Penn Avenues. 

E. A. Logue will have the manage- 
ment of this office and C. L. Bishop will 
be assistant manager. 


SELF-INSURANCE NOT ACTIVE 





Firms Hesitate About Giving Bond; In- 
surance Agents Have Good Talk- 
ing Points to Overcome 


The self-insurance business is not 
growing very rapidly these days, even 
though there are occasional changes 
from stock or mutual company insur- 
ance to self-insurance. The tightened 
credit condition hag been, and still is, 
an important factor in the slow growth 
of this line of business. 


A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter interviewed the president of 
one of the agency-firms which special- 
izes*in the self-insurance branch. The 
president said that his business was 
slow and had been so for the past few 
months, but that he looked for a con- 
sidcrable increase during the Fall. He 
believes that many of the large indus 
trial firms will soon join the ranks of 
the selfiinsurers, as he claims that 
under this form of insfirance the em- 
ployer can save at least a third of 
the present cost of stock company in- 
surance and that his employees will be 
given equally as good service as they 
are now receiving. 

The chief reascn why employers ure 
not now becoming self-insurers is, ac- 
cording to this official, the tightened 
credit situation. For, in order to be a 
self-insurer, the employer must d*posit 
bond for at least $5,000 with the State 
commission on compensation, the size 
of the bond depending on the number 
of employees and the hazards of the 
work. Consequently, the larger firms 
do not care to make a change at this 
time when money is scarce? and is need- 
ed for more urgent business purpos.s. 





W. H. Montgomery, agent for the 
Home of New York and other compa- 
nies at Red Hook and Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
was a visitor in the insurance district 
last week. 
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Has The Turning Point Arrived? 











Gradual Recovery in Prices and Better Trade Figures Engen- 
der Optimistic Feelings; Future Awaits Outcome of 
Tariff Wrangle and Disarmament Conference 














Walking into a marine insurance 
office early this week the writer dis- 
covered the head underwriter, well- 
known and popular in local underwrit- 
ing circles, absorbed in digesting the 
insurance columns of a daily news- 
paper, while the chairs reserved for 
waiting brokers were conspicuoysly 
vacant. After preliminary greetings 
the underwriter clearly revealed his 
state of mind with the following ques- 
tion: “What does the Street say about 
a resumption of business? It’s abso- 
lutely dead here.” Hardly fifteen min- 
utes before a broker confided to The 
Eastern Underwriter this his office and 
every other was concerned chiefly with 
schemes for reducing expenditures with- 
out injuring efficiency during the per- 
iod of foreign trade stagnation. 

Thus, alike from brokerage and un- 
derwriting camps eager eyes are searcli- 
ing for an influx of applications for 


insurance in sufficient volume to satisfy 
starved appetites of a multitude of rav- 
enous Offices. Few would be so rash, 
so foolhardy as to predict a broaden- 
ing of foreign trade commensurate witi 
the speed which marked the decline 
last year and this. On the other hand, 
barometers. of industry register defi- 
nite signs of improvement that should 
introduce a period of normal prosperity 
if the superstructure of progress is as 
strong, healthy and solid as the founda- 
tions now being discerned in the mak- 
ing. 
Exports Are Steadier 

Following in the wake of other finan- 
cial changes trade figures for imports 
and exports in August reflect appreci- 
able improvement and constitute the 
brightest pegs on which to fasten feel- 
ings of optimism. Marine insurance 
companies prosper or suffer reverses, 
from the point of view of gross income, 
according to fluctuations in the na- 
tion’s foreign trade. Of course the 
market as now organized after pro- 
longed efforts at readjustment, featur- 
ing the elimination of companies un- 
able to keep pace with sound principles 
of underwriting, can absorb far less 
than was possible two years ago. The 
American market cannot reasonably ex- 
pect that the foreign trade of 1920 will 
be the criterion for judging business 
of future seasons. Just as prices for 
manufactured articles and raw focd 
products have fallen tremendously from 
their airy levels of twelve months ago 
and as the wages of labor have con- 
tracted to. allow the financial forces of 
the country to right themselves so the 
volume of insurance available for dis- 
tribution throughout the American mar- 
ket will be permanently smaller, a!- 
though of such proportions as to pro- 
vide an excellent pro-rata income for 
the numerous offices that remain. 

Eurone Recuperating 

Unstable as Europe’s finances are the 
leading allied countries show evidences 
of better buying power, and the same 
applies to the nations and provinces in 
Asia where the disastrous effects of 
war made their least impression. The 
future in South American markets de- 
pends upon the outcome of persistent 
efforts by British and continental 
traders to recover the commercial foot- 
holds they had before the war inter 
rupted their forward movements and 
forced the South Americans to turn to 
the one remaining market, the United 
States. 

The increase in exports by some fifty 
millions during August brings few extra 
dollars on the average into the coffers 
of underwriting offices. A few undoubt- 


edly profited well while the majority 
noticed little improvement in the in- 
come statements on their books. It 
will plainly take a greater outward flow 
of goods and farms products to tax the 
capacity of the local fraternity but the 
wind blows in the right direction. The 
tendency toward improved foreign trade 
should continue uninterruptedly if re- 
ports of conditions in Europe are at all 
trustworthy. 


Strengthening in the prices of wheat, 
corn, securities on stock exchanges, 
bonds and notably cotton are all indi- 
cations that commercial activity is 
emerging from the doldrums and con- 
currently with improvement within the 
boundaries of the country there must 
be some favorable reflection in foreign 
trade. All these are basic changes 
which open the way toward a return t9 
normal prosperity but they may all be 
counteracted by foolish, short-sighted 
acts of those standing between the for- 
eign trader and the stockholders of 
insurance companies. Should the sharp 
competitive war between underwriters 
continue with the same degree of reck. 
lessness that marked the period of 
premium decline the improvements 
that increased foreign trade offered 
would evaporate overnight. 


The Tariff—The Big “IF” 


In the minds of those best qualified to 
speak recovery in overseas trade hangs 
by a single thread—the failure of the 
tariff bill as now framed. Republican3 
as well as Democrats in increasing num- 
bers freely voice their opposition to 
carrying out the traditional Republican 
policy of excluding foreign products 
from American markets when they in- 
terfere with the marketability of domes- 
tic manufactures. Marine underwriters, 
especially, of every political complex- 
ion agree on the ridiculousness of try- 
ing to interfere with the resuscitation 
of European buying power by substi- 
tuting a protective tariff for the taritf 
for revenue only. Times have changed 
since the initial platforms of the two 
major political parties were written 
and with foreign countries owing Amer- 
icans billions of dollars, which was not 
true sixty-one years ago when the Re- 
publican party nominated Abraham 
Lincoln, a return to the principles of 
that era would embody the worst fea- 
tures of conservatism and reaction. 


This country must buy from Europe 
either credit, gold or goods. Europe’s 
credit is strained now, the United 
States is choked with the precious 
metal so that the dollar has fallen bad- 
ly, and if foreign merchants cannot ex- 
change their wares for our goods, the 
United States’ foreign trade, the Amer. 
ican merchant marine, and the marine 
insurance markets will remain for years 
as crippled and as impotent as they are 
today and no general improvement ia 
other lines will avail. . 


Cuts in Armaments Needed 


Also of primary importance in de- 
termining the rapidity of trade revival 
is the cutcom, of the disarmament con- 
ference in Washington. Here ig affora- 
ed a golden opportunity to release mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars and un- 
told man power from wasteful produc- 
tion and consumption, the maintenance 
of enormous war machines. Wealth is 
needed for commerce and the world 
outside of the United States is “broke.” 
If the humanitarian ideals voiced by 
statesmen here and abroad become re- 
alities, and armament appropriations in 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan are cut te 
divert great funds for the nations’ de- 
velopment at home and in foreign 
lands, marine insurance will benefit di- 
rectly thereby. 


80% AUTO CLAUSE SENSIBLE 
Home, National Liberty, and Other 
Companies Individually Endorsing 
the Co-Insurance Principle 





By declining to insure newly pur- 
chased automobiles for more than 89 
per cent of their list price and second- 
hand cars for over 75 per cent 
of their value the Home _ throws 
the weight of its opinion in the scaie 
for restricted covers. The National 
Liberty startled the underwriting world 
this month with its drastic program 
of retrenchment and many companies 
in one way or another have started +o 
abolish full coverage on fire and theft 
policies. Western agents devised, or 
rather perfected, the three-quarters loss 
clause and are trying now vo ascertain 
whether it operates as successfully as 
expected. Because of some criticism 
in a few quarters to the effect that 
assureds oppose paying for full protec- 
tion and receive reimbursement for 
only three-quarters of the claim the 
three-quarters value clause is gaining 
in popularity throughout the East. 
Here the policyholder realizes that his 
premium covers less thah the full value 
of his car and while the results in no 
wise differ the psychological reaction 
of the assured is more favorable. 

Should the Eastern or National Con- 
ference adopt a 75 or 80 per cent value 
clause for general use in their respec- 
tive territories they will probably find 
themselves following rather than creat- 
ing the most sensible trend of opinion. 
To the marine insurance offices belongs 
the credit for co-insurance innovations 
because they long previous to the auto- 
mobile departments of the same compa- 
nies bore the full brunt of moral hazard 
losses. Through lack of cohesion the 
marine market was deadly slow in com- 
ing to an agreement but continually 
mounting losses won the victory for 
the progressive element. By their mis- 
fortunes may the auto underwriters 
profit. By limiting strictly the percent- 
age of insurance an owner may obtain 
for his motor car while automobile list 
prices fluctuate violently periodically— 
mostly downward—the underwriters 
circumvent the evil of adverse selection 
which attaches to writing full coverage 
“at a rate.” 





FINISH AUTO EXCHANGE PROBE 

Upon joint examination of the Illin- 
ois Automobile Insurance Exchange by 
the Virginia insurance commissioners, 
aided by the commissioners of seven 
other states, is has been shown that the 
concern has only a meagre surplus. 
The examination was requested by Com- 
missioner Joseph Button of Virginia 
and after several attempts by the In- 
surance Exchange, which has its home 
office in Bloomington, Ill, to interfere 
Superintendent Harty, Missouri, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, selected the 
following states to co-operate with Vir- 
ginia: Oregon, Oklahoma,. North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 
and Kentucky. The examination begau 
on September 6 with a view to ascer- 
taining whether the Bloomington orgaa- 
ization: had a sufficient surplus to coni- 
ply with the Virginia regulations. 


BAR HARBOR CONSOLIDATION 

C. E. Marcyes & Co., insurance bro- 
kers of Bar Harbor, Maine, have ef- 
fected a consolidation with the insur- 
ance department of 8S. L. Kingsley & 
Co., yacht brokers and real estate ag- 
ents, C. E. Marcyes is the active man- 
ager of the new firm. 
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ISSUES BY U. S. F. & g 





Company Announces Plan Whic); Pro. 
vides Ample Protection—Tha; er 
Heads New Department 





The United States Fidelity and 
anty Company announces that it 
issuing a new blanket residence 
which should find immediate fa\ 


ruar- 
hoy 
Olicy 


0 r be. 
cause of its broad coverage. Th new 
contract provides protection .; ‘ainst 
loss from practically every accide that 
may happen in or about a hom: ; 

This new policy unites in on, con- 
tract the following coverages: 
I. Employers and public lis lity 
$5,000-$10,000. limits. —_ 
If. Aner omg or explosion from 
Plumbing and heating sys 
$1,000. & system, 
III. Glass breakage, (Unlimited.) 
IV. Damage by aircraft or automo- 
rs bile, $5,000. 
- Burglary, theft and larceny 
$1,009. ie 
making what is termed the basic policy 
which is sold for a flat premium rae 


known as the base rate. 

To meet the needs of the individual 
applicant various other coverages may 
be added to the basic policy by endors>. 


ment, providing complete residence pro- 
tection. 
Special Dezartment 
Charles S. Thayer is superintendent 
of the new department which has been 
created at the home office to handle 
blanket residence insurance. Mr 
Thayer has had a wide experience in 
all casualty lines, having been con- 
nected for many years with the cas- 
ualty department of one of the oldest 
and largest companies, and he is par- 


' ticularly well qualified to supervise the 


blanket residence department. 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
company, in speaking of the new policy 
says, “The blanket residence policy is 
the most unique and attractive selling 
proposition. As an introduction to other 
business it is incomparable.” 
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Agents Get Going For 
Fire Prevention Day 


MAKE 1T COUNTRY-WIDE EVENT 





National Board Strikes Pace Which 
Wil! Require Lively Stepping 
to Follow 





Let every fire insurance man in 
every community of the United States 


do hig-utmost to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all his fellow citizens in the 
observance of Fire Preveation Day (or 
week), thus bringing about a truly na- 
tional celebration of this most impor- 
tant of all conservation events, i. e., this 
is the niessage sent out by the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters in a 
“National Prevention Day” number of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire,” 
just off the press. 

With a record number of cities plan- 
ning observances this year, and the 
widespread public interest displayed 
throughout the country, the National 
Board is assured that the observance 
next month will attain truly national 
proportions. It is hoped that the re- 
sponses on the part of the state govera- 
ments will be unanimous, beating the 
splendid record of 1920 when proclama- 
issued by former President 


tions were 
Woodrow Wilson, and forty-three gov- 
ernors, besides many local pronuncia- 
mentos by mayors. 
Especially notable among the fire 
prevention campaigns already under 


way are the Maryland state-wide cru- 
sade centering at Baltimore, and cele- 
trations at Indianapolis, Detroit and 
St. Louis. 


That serious, not to say desperate, 
need exists for a special effort to warn 
the people of the United States against 


“national incendiarism,” is beyond all 
question, and the fact that October 9 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great Chicago conflagration is another 
reason for increased interest in the 
1921 campaign. As to the need: the 
fire loss tor 1920 has been estimated 
by the committee on statistics of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
$500,000,000, or more than any other 
year with the exception of 1906, when 
the San Francisco catastrophe oc- 
curred. 

Some idea of what these stupendous 
figures mean is afforded by a cartoon by 
Morris entitled “Throwing Our Wealth 
Into the Cauldron,” which is a strikinz 
feature of the first page of the Fire Pre- 


vention Day number of “Safeguarding 


America Against Fire.” It shows vast 
“serpentines” of people swarming up to 
the flaming crater of Mount Vesuvius, 
and the lesson conveyed is explained in 
the sub-caption thus: ; 

_ “Tf all the men, women and children 
in the United States could hurry by 


the seething crater of Mount Vesuvius 
at the rate of three persons a second 
and if each cast into its all-destroying 


depths a five dollar gold piece, and con- 
tinued to do so each day and night for 
4 year, the money thus destroyed would 
almost equal our 1920 fire waste of over 
$500,000,000. Tf, in addition, about every 
half-hour one of this rushing throng, 


usually a woman or a child, should fall 
ne that sea of molten lava, the 15,000 
'ves lost annually. would approximate 


America’s estimated fatalities by fire 
each year.” 
AS a supplement to the same preven- 


_ number is a poster printed in flam- 
& Ted, which local agents are re- 


=e to display prominently in their 

forth the munities, Besides setting 
e ast 

for 1920 i ounding fire loss figures 


displays the following in- 


junctions: “You can help to save lifa 


and property f 3 
tlm. Clee, rom needless fire destruc- 


a your premises, Remove 





rubbish. Correct your hazards (ask fire 
department for advice.) Cultivate care- 
fulness.” 

Another feature in the same number 
is the following Fire Prevention Dav 
program for schools: 


Because October 9, 1921, falls on Sunday, 


the school observance of Fire Prevention 
Day will take place on Friday, October 7, 
in some cities and October 10 in others. 
Programs will, of course, be arranged accord 


ing to the wishes of the teachers and the 
facilities of the school-rooms, but Safeguard- 
ing America Against Fire, in response to a 
widespread desire, is following its usual 
custom in presenting herewith a few sugges- 
tions. 

Three items are judged to be cf the first 
importance, viz.: 

. A Talk by the Teacher; 

2. “The Trial of Fire” ( a playlet); 

3. Practical Advice, including Fire Alarm 
Instruction, by a Fireman. 

Three additional items, which are desirable 
if time will permit, are: 

Girl’s Essay on “Why Our Homes are 


Dangerous”; 
5. Boy’s Essay on “The Hazards of 
Matches and Tobacco Smoking”; 
A Fire Drill: 
It is advised that parents be invited to 
attend, since a valuable purpose of ‘the ob- 


servance is that of arousing the interest of 
the older people. 


An address entitled “Can We Afford 
It?” suitable for delivery verbatim by 
local agents or others to any audience 
or which can be used merely as a sug- 
gestion and changed to suit the re- 
quirements of any particular commun- 
ity, also ig published in this issue. 

The illustrations include, besides the 
cartoon described above, reproductions 
of “Fire Prevention” window displays 
in Newark and St. Paul candy stores, 
with a hint that other stores in other 
cities might do something similar. Red 
covers on candy boxes shown in one of 
the St. Paul displays, it is explained, 
were made to represent as closely as 
possible the shield design for Fire Pre- 
vention Day originated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Details. concerning the distribution 
of “The Danger That Never Sleeps,” 
the latest fire prevention motion pic- 
ture, are given. The National Board 
has arranged for the distribution of this 
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film through the Universal Film Ex- 
change, this educational service being 
largely through the courtesy of Cal 
Laemmle, president. A list of forty 
exchanges that are handling the film is 
given, together with the name of the 
local manager in each case, and ex- 
plicit instructions are included as to 
the methods by which its presentation 
may be secured in any local theater. 

Forming the Lack cover is “A Home 
Inspection For School Children,” ap- 
proved by the National Board, which, 
however, is merely intended to serve 
as a model form for blanks to be printed 
in sufficient quantities in any commun- 
ity where it is desired to make use of 
them, the slight expense to be borne by 
schools, chambers of commerce, or, 
other local institutions. 

Under the heading of “What Insur- 
ance Men Can Do” (toward promoting 
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Do You Believe 
in Advertising ? 


Some agents do and some don’t. Those who do are enthusiastic. 


There is only one way for the agent to get results, and that is in 
following-up his advertising matter. 
nately and then sitting back and expecting large returns, will discourage 
However timely, however appealing a bit of adver- 
tising, it won’t bring in the business by itself. 
lar to fit our agents’ needs and it is particularly adapted to its proper | 
use, namely, as a fore-runner to personal calls or as a clincher after-the 
We feel sure that these are business-getters if 


Samples of our selling aids will be mailed upon request, and letters 
addressed to the Advertising Manager will be answered with a view to 
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a celebration) it is pointed out that one 
of the notable developments of late 
years has been the progressive attitude 
of leading local agents in regard to 
fire prevention. They have been in- 
strumental in securing the adoption of 
fire prevention study in their local 
schools, and have delivered public ad- 
dresses upon common fire hazards. They 

* have offered prizes for fire prevention 
essays, in a good many cities; have 
made up suitable window displays, used 
part of their newspaper advertising 
space for Fire Prevention Day matter, 
and in many other ways have gener- 
ously co-operated in making the occa- 
sion successful. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers hopes that every agent will 
promptly get in touch with the officials 
of his city or town, the local fire de- 
partment, the chamber of commerce, or 
other civic body or business associa- 
tion, as well as with women’s clubs, 
school officials, churches, and Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire Girls organiza- 
tions, with the idea of promoting their 
interest in making Fire Prevention 
Day this year more successful than ever 
before. The local newspaper editors 
should all be approached and impressed 
with the importance of educating the 
public. 

What Officials Can Do.—First, let 
them recognize not only that fire destruc- 
tion is a public evil, but that conflagra- 
tion menace is almost everywhere 
present. If the fighting of fire, through 
departments, is a public duty, fire pre- 
vention is equally so. Proclamations 
by governors, fire marshals, mayors an‘ 
village presidents will give the proper 
official background to an appeal for 
public co«wperation. It is earnestly 
hoped that the issuance of such a pro- 
clamation will not be neglected by the 
executive of any state or community, 
also that officials will participate per 
sonally as far as possible in local ob- 
servances. 





WARN RECKLESS AUTOISTS 





Pennsylvania Railroad Officials Send 
Photos of Crossing Smashups to 
Drivers Ignoring Safety Rules 





The Pennsylvania railroad, always 
keenly up-to-date, has adopted a meth- 
od of reducing accidents which so com- 
mends itself to the insurance compa- 
nies that they are doing what they can 
to pass it along, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger. Whenever a vehicle is smashed 
at a grade crossing, they have a photo- 
graph of the scene run on a card. Then 
observers are stationed at various 
places who take the number of every 
car which goes over a crossing without 
observing the safety rules. By the 
number the name of the vehicle owner 
is learned and to him is sent one of 
these photographs with statement on 
the reverse side, signed by the ob- 
server, calling attention to the peril 
illustrated in the photograph. 
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Fire Warnings Upheld 
By Tobacconist Press 


MANUFACTURERS ARE WARNED 


ghdtild ead in Awakening Smokers to 
Loss of Life and Property Due 
to Carelessness 


Although tobacco manufacturers have 
ignored suggestions made by the Na- 
tional Voard of Fire Underwriters to 
entlose anti-fire warnings to smokers 
in their product a different attitude is 
taken by some of the tobacco trade 
papers 2s is pointed out in Safeguarding 
america Against Fire. The Tobacco 
peat, for instance, says: “The tobacco 
industry should immediately take the 
jead among other industries in co-oper- 
ating to the very utmost degree with 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
erg and the United States Department 
of Agriculture in spreading the gospel 
of precautions against fire.” 

Tobacco declared that: “Of course, 
the tobacco industry cannot, and should 
not, be held responsible for the care- 
jessness and indifference to the rights 
of others shown by tens of thousands 
of smokers, but they can and should 
cooperate with those who are endeavoi- 
ing in every fair and reasonable way 

sible to educate the careless smoker 
that other people have some rights 
which he ought to respect.” 

Speaking editorially, The Tobacco 
Record said: “. . . the members 
of the tobacco trade, individually and 
collectively, should do everything in 
thei? power to curb the careless 
smoker. He should be taught his re- 
sponsibility, and should, as far as possi- 
ble, be eliminated as a menace to life 
and property.” 

Many fewspapers devoted strong 
editorials to the destruction caused by 
the eAreless smoker, and some papers 
advocated drastic regulations as a rem- 
edy for the evil. 

The Rochester, N. Y. “Herald,” in an 
editorial entitled “Next,” declared that: 
“if they (the tobacco manufacturing 
interests) are not indifferent to the 
fate Which overtook the brewers and 
the distillers, whose methods gave pro- 
hibition the hold which led to their 
undoing, they will adopt the suggestion 
looking to the education of their larg- 
est class of customers. But if they 
are not interested in the education of 
the careless, they may join the other 
batiished interests in a lifetime of re- 
gret, for the forces of Reform are on 
their trail, and they are marked for 
extinction.” 





OUR PREDICTIONS CORRECT 


AS Was forecast some weeks ago in 
thé ¢blumns of The Wastern Under- 
writer, William Stedler, connected with 
the advertising staff of an insurance 
contetiporary, drew first honors in the 
fat man’s race at the Blue Goose out- 
ing. \Mr. Stedler states, in a series of 
signed articles to be released for publi- 
cation on the sporting page of a daily 
newspaper, that his success is attribut- 
able to constant leg-work demanded in 
purstiing the vocation of advertising 
solititihng. His good nature was in- 
herited. 
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Past Losses Throw 
Shadows Before Them 


SAYS RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Agents Should Particularly Learn 
Whether Auto Applicants Have 
Had Previous Fire or Theft 
Losses 


Agents and insurance _ inspectors 
should learn particularly from appli- 
cants for automobile fire and theft poli- 
cies whether they have previously sus- 
tained similar losses because, accord- 
ing to the Retail Credit Company, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, the item of past his- 
tory has not been investigated suffi- 
ciently. History repeats itself, is the 
theory which auto underwriters are be- 
ginning to place greater faith in since 
the detection of moral losses became 
their chief distraction. Following is 
some worth-while advice on inspec- 
tions: 

In our recent reviews of the auto fire 
business, a tendency has been noticed 
on the part of the inspectors to pass 
lightly over the question, “Has he ever 
lost an automobile by fire or theft?” 
and we have seen some cases where the 
inspector even failed to give any kind 
of answer. When the inspector neglects 
to develop this question, then he has 
failed in his report for no auto fire re- 
port is complete unless direct effort is 
made to get information on this sub- 
ject. 

If the question should be answered 
in the affirmative, it then becomes the 
paramount one of the report and the 
inspector should follow all leads that 
may arise from the answering of the 
question in this manner and leave no 
stone unturned to develop all informa- 
tion. If your informant knows the ap- 
plicant well enough to be your logical 
informant, he would know of such a 
loss and would naturally comment upon 
it. There would be almost room for 
suspicion if a man had in the past lost 
a car by fire or theft and had not told 
it, or if, it had not become generally 
known among his friends. 

The automobile, as a mechanical 
product, has been so perfected that un- 
less a fire can be ‘traced to outside 
sources the fact of even one fire is 
enough ground for the company to want 
to know what caused it and to desire 
all the information they can possibly 
get on it. One fire will develop a de- 
gree of caution on their part and a rec- 
ord of three fires of any nature what- 
soever will bring into sharp considera- 
tion the desirability of the risk. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ap- 
plicant will not qualify. However, it 
does mean that it casts a shadow over 
a man’s fire record that you, as inspec- 
tor, in justice to all concerned, should 
get complete information. 
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New Cleaning Fluids 
Home Fire Menace 


OUTDO GASOLINE AS_ PERIL 





Woman’s Magazine Advises Housewives 
to Adopt Methods of Cleaning 
Which Are Full of Danger 





Reports have been received by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
which indicate that a dangerous condi- 
tion is developing from the wide sale 
of inflammable cleaning liquids for 
home use, says “Safeguarding America 
Against Fire.” 

It is said that many drug stores are 
putting up solutions of carbon bi-sul- 
phide which they offer to the public as 
safe preparations forthe removal of spots 
and stains from clothing and other mate 
rials, although this chemical is more 
explosive than gasolene because of its 
greater volatility. Its vapors will ig- 
nite at comparatively low temperatures 
without either spark or flame being 
present. The heat of a steampipe, for 
example, is sufficient. Carbon bi- 
sulphide is classified, in fact, as the 
most hazardous of inflammable liquids. 
In some instances it has been com- 
bined with ether which makes it stiil 
more deadly: 

The fire hazards of cleaning fluids 
differ considerably and certain of 
those upon the market have been ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories as being non-combustible and non- 
inflammable, and others as being burn- 
able but not giving off dangerous, high- 
ly inflammable vapors. Cleaning prep- 
arations consisting wholly of carbon 
tetrachloride are safe from a fire stand- 
point; in fact this liquid is valuable as 
an extinguisher of small fires in con- 
fined places. 

It would seem advisable under the 
circumstances that have been related, 
for state fire marshals and fire chiefs 
to issue local warnings in regard to the 
purchase of unsafe cleaning fluids, in- 
cluding gasolene. When there is any 
doubt about the safety of cleaning 
fluids u:w on the market, inquiry 
should be made of the fire chief or a 
local agent as to whether it has been 
examined by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Unscrupulous druggists who 
sell inflammable liquids with an ex- 
pressed or understood guarantee as to 
their safety, should be called to ac- 
count. It is probable that in many 
cities they are breaking local ordi- 
nances and are thus open to legal 
prosecution. 

The efficiency of gasolene as a solv- 
ent has made its use in home cleaning 
an every day occurrence, which unfor- 
tunately is often attended by injury 
and loss of life. It takes but a nominal 
quantity to make the atmosphere of a 
small room inflammable. There was a 
case of a western woman, for example, 
who poured out a half-cupful of gaso- 
lene at her kitchen sink and started 
to clean_a pair of gloves. There was a 
lighted gas stove a few feet away and 
the gasolene vapor flashed across to it. 
Twenty minutes after she started her 
cleaning the woman was dead from the 
burns she received. 

It is to be regretted that a woman’s 
magazine of national circulation and the 
women’s page of a weekly recently de- 
voted space to suggestions for clean- 
ing clothes with gasolene, in the inter- 
est of economy. The housewife was 
informed in the latter paper that the 
cellar wag one of the desirable places 
to carry on the cleaning. 

Gasolene vapor being heavier than 
a‘r * owever, would accumulate close 
tc ‘’> floor and probably flash back 
to the cleaner from the furnace fire or 


from some other means of ignition. 
The vapor from one gallon of gaso- 
lene, when properly mixed with air 
has an explosive power equivalent to 
that of eighty-three pounds of dyna- 
mite. Gasolene vapor has been known 
to flash a distance of over 100 feet. 
In addition, the cellar is one of the 
most dangerous parts of a house in 
which to have a fire originate because 
of the natural tendency of heat and 
flame to rise. Open stairways, dumb- 
waiter and elevator shafts and other 
unprotected vertical openings furnish 
ideal flues for the rapid spread of the 
flames. 





FIRE PREVENTION HANDBOOK 





New and Valuable Observance Features 
Given in National Fire Protec- 
tion’s Manual for 1921 





New and interesting suggestions for 
guidance in planning the observance of 
Fire Observance Day (or week) make 
the Fire Prevention Day Handbook is- 
sued by the National Fire Protection 
Association of the greatest value to any 
individuals or organizations interested 
in the promotion of such a celebration, 
which usually culminates on Oct. 9. 
The booklet, printed on a good grade 
of paper and profusely illustrated, may 
be had at 15 cents the copy from the 
association’s headquarters, 87 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
~ “The Greeks were a great people be- 
cause they uid things themselves, to- 
gether; they did not hire them done,” 
is the foreword on the cover and th3 


handbook well carries out this idea, 
for it tells in the most practical fashion 
how every civic interest in any com- 
munity may be enlisted and put to work 
in furtherance of the one aim, fire pre- 
vention. 
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This is indicated by the table of con- 


tents and perusal of the matter given 
under each heading shows that every 
one of the topics named are treated in 
plain, comprehensive and practical fash- 
ion. Among these topics are: Organ- 
ization; What the Chamber of Com- 
merce Can Do; What Can Be Done in 
the Women’s Clubs; Fire Prevention 
Day in the Schools; The Church an‘ 
the Fire Waste; The Fire Department; 
The Boy Scouts; A Part for Everybody; 
The Newspapers; The Theaters; Pos- 
ters and Displays; Clean-Up Activities; 
Inspections; Plans for Fire Prevention 
Week; Sample Programs (Day and 
Evening); Topics for Fire Prevention 
Meetings: Fire Prevention Exhibitions: 
Window Displays; Fire Prevention Day 
in the Schools, and so on. The school 
section includes a cleverly-written mock 
trial, entitled “The Trial of Fire,” 
which alone is worth the price of the 
book. 
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Hail 
Windstorm 
Water Damage 
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Explosion 





Tourist Baggage 
Trip Transit 
Transportation Floater 
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You may be left in the cold. 


Nowadays one needs the new greenback covers, too. 





These are hard days for the proprietor-workman 


Enough said. 
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U. & 0. PROVIDES 
PROTECTION FOR 
BEYOND FIRE L085 


(Continued from page 1) 
vides for replacing his property in the 
same condition as it was before the 
fire, comes the more serious probley 
of doing it as rapidly as possible ip 
order to maintain the organization as 
a live concern. Then is the time Busi- 
ness Interruption Indemnity is needed 
which is distinct from indemnity paii 
by a fire policy and should be under. 
stood so, clearly. 

Covers Loss During Replacement 

Business interruption Indemnity ip 
sures for exactly what its name states, 
providing protection for a consequential 
loss, that is, for actual loss sustained 
to profits while the plant jis being re. 
placed and the business placed. upon 
the same basis as it was before being 
interrupted by fire. It can be applied 
to all classes of business, manufactur 
ing plants running the year round, or 
seasonal, such as canning factories, 
mercantile risks, or stores of. al! classes, 
hotels, gas plants, electric lighting 
plants or any public utility which might 
be prevented from rendering service. 
The question is to find out thie protec- 
tion desired by your client and provide 
the coverage. 

The form to be used is prolably, the 
most interesting part of the subject to 
the assured. While the forms. under 
which this indemnity is being written 
are approaching uniformity all) over 
the country with very little varfation 
in the principles, the buyer must know 
what he is purchasing. ; 

The principal feature is the provision 
for protection against loss, «)[,,pyafits. 
By this is meant loss of net profits in 
whole or in part. In a manufacturing 
risk it will be a loss of profits on, pro- 
duction of goods, in a mercantile risk 
on sales, and in other classes, on bus 
ness operations or giving se: vice, 

One of the first questions asked is 
“What do you mean by profits?” It 
should be clearly understood 30 ‘a8 1 
remove chance of controversy ‘at the 
time of loss and some forms :ré, gilali 
fied by stating the features included t 
make up the item of profits. If this’ 
done, care should be taken in wording 
the definition so that it is not mate ® 
valued clause. 

Wording Commonly ’Use 

However, the wording common i 
is as follows: “If the said: bili . 
machinery or equipment (insert 0, 
if policy is to cover replaccm ot 
same, otherwise policy shall, not’s 
cover) contained therein, be destroyed 
or damaged by fire occurring during th? 
life of this policy so as to necessitate 
a total or partial suspension of‘ bus 
ness, this company shall be Hable ur 
der this policy for the actua! (oss’sus 
tained of net profits on the. ‘puisiness 
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~ USE AND OCCUPANCY COVERAGE EXPLAINED 


which is thereby prevented, and for 
such fixed charges and expenses as 
must necessarily continue during a 
total or partial suspension of business 
for not exceeding such length of time 
as shall be required with the exercise 
of due diligence and dispatch to re- 
puild, repair, or replace such part of 
said building, and machinery and equip- 
ment (insert ‘stock’ if covering re- 
placement of same) as may be de- 
stroyed or damaged (commencing with 
the date of the fire and not limited by 
the date of expiration of this policy) 
under the following conditions, to wit: 
etc.” This wording will cover most of 
the propositions to be met. 

Net profits are understood by the as- 
sured and can be ascertained from the 
records of the business. In addition to 
the profits there are fixed overhead 
expenses that can properly be includea 
to give a reasonably full cover. That 
is, expenses that could not he discon- 
tinued without breaking down an organ- 
ization. These are, for the most part, 
taxes, interest on bonded indebtedness, 
royalties, salaries of officials and em- 
ployees on contract who must be re- 
tained and such expenses as must be 
continued to maintain the business. 

I have heard a very prominent ad- 
juster, who has had a wide experience 
adjusting use and occupancy losses, 
say that his idea in defining profits 
would be to state that the term “use and 
occupancy” be defined as meaning gross 
profits, less selling expense and any 
wages and/or other expenses that coull 
be avoided or stopped during a total 
or partial suspension of operations. 
While there were several good reasons 
for this, the use of the words “net 
profits’ with further qualifications if 
desired, has proven satisfactory to the 
assured and the companies. 


Several Features Not Covered 


There are several features that a use 
and occupancy policy does not cover 
and should be clearly understood. The 
policy covers for actual loss sustained 
and not for more than the loss or 
more than the amount of the policy. 
The liability should not cover loss of 
profits on finished goods in a manufac- 
turing plant or on the length of time 
to reproduce them, as this is not a loss 
due to interruption of business. 


The policy does not cover loss due 
to suspension of operations on account 
of outside power plant furnishing power 
to insured being shut down by - fire. 
This consequential interruption can, 
however, be covered by payment of ad- 
ditional premium when desired. Lia- 
bility is not extended to cover any de 
lay which may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating construc- 
tion or repair of buildings, or by the 
suspension, lapse or cancellation of any 
license or for any other consequential 
damage. 

In case stock is covered, liability for 
curtailment of production due to dam- 
age to, or loss of, raw materials should 
be limited to that period of time for 
which the damaged or destroyed raw 
materials would have furnished oper- 
ating conditions for the plant. No lia- 
bility shall exist on this account, unless 
or until actual curtailment of produc- 
tion shall have occurred through the 
assured’s inability to procure suitable 
materials to take the place of those 
damaged or destroyed. 

There remains then the body of ths 
form Providing for the definite deter- 
Mination of the liability for any loss, 
caer total or partial, on a per diem 

asis and the customary clauses re- 
quired by the rules of the rating or 
Sanization. 

Lae forms commonly used now are 
ce a 300-day basis and state that ip 
94 of total loss the indemnity shall 
in or actual loss sustained not excee¢- 

A one three-hundredth part of the pol- 
Aged day for each working day of 
beac tion. A contract with this 
hund ng is made on the basis of three 
The red operating days in a year. 

Te are, however, plants that operate 


365 days each year, such as traction 
properties and public utilities that 
would require a 365-day form. The 
contract on any plant might be written 
on a 365-day basis, limiting the liability 
to one three-hundredth and sixty-fifth 
of the amount of the policy for each 
day the plant was not in operation. 
The amount would be the same under 
this form as on a 300-day basis an1 
would make no difference to the as- 
sured. This form would do away with 
chance of dispute as to whether or not 
the whole or any part of the plant was 
operating. It is necessary to define a 
day or working day as being twenty- 
four hours in order to avoid claims for 
an eight-hour day or ten-hour day or 
three eight-hour working days in 24 
hours. 
How Indemnity is Figured 

The basis of adjustment is stated in 
many forms now in use and ordinarily 
indemnity is based upon the average 
daily net profits for the year or 300 days 
of full operation next preceding the 
date of the fire. In seasonal risks the 
wording is different and usually refers 
to the profits of a corresponding period 
of the year previous. Cases may have 
arisen where a new plant had just 
started operations with no previous data 
on production. The plant may have 
had enough orders on its books at the 
start to keep it operating for a year or 
more and profits could be determined 
in case of loss by examination of the 
records. At the start there could have 
been no basis of adjustment made on 
profits @s a result of operations. 

Care had to be taken in wording the 
basis of adjustment so as to be sure 
that your assured was properly pro- 
tected. Recently a loss occurred at a 
certain risk that had been idle for 
more than two months previous to date 
of fire. The form stated that the basis 
of adjustment was on the profits of the 
sixty days next preceding a fire. There 
were no profits, consequently no lia- 
bility. Had the form contained the 
single qualifying word “operating” mak- 
ing it read “on the profits of the sixty 
operating days next preceding date of 
fire’ the concern would have been pro- 
tected as it would then have been sini- 
ply a case of going back beyond the 
period of idleness until the period of 
60 operating days preceding the fire 
had been reached. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of the question of indemnity in 
case of partial loss and this part of the 
contract has been often misinterpreted. 
There is really a co-insurance condition 
in this clause and if an assured car- 
ried use and occupancy insurance cov- 
ering only §0 per cent of his profits. 
in case of total loss he has to stand the 
loss of 50 per cent of this profit not 
insured. Correspondingly in case of 
partial loss only 50 per cent of the par- 
tial loss is paid. 

This method of stating as a basis of 
adjustment the profits for a certain 
number of operating days preceding a 
fire was unsatisfactory to assured and 
to companies. A new form was drawn 
making a radical change in the basis of 
adjustment and clearing up particularly 
the partial suspension clause. This 
form is rapidly being adopted in dit 
ferent states and at the last meeting 
of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change it was adopted for use in this 
field. New forms will probably be 
ready for distribution about October 
1st. 

Draft of New Form 


The new form covering a manufac- 
turing plant in steady operation will 
read about as follows: 


“On the Use and Occupancy of the prop- 
erty described below. 

The conditions of this contract are that 
if the building(s) situate............ and oc- 
cupied as....... Reainee and/or machinery 
and/or equipment* contained therein, 
be destroyed or damaged by fire occur- 
ring during the term of this policy so as 
to necessitate a total or partial suspensior 
of business, this Company shall be liable 
under this policy for the actual loss_sus- 
tained consisting of net profits on the busi- 
ness which is therehy prevented, such fixed 
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FIRE 
APPLIANCES 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


FOR PLANTS AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


FIRE HOSE AND ACCESSORIES 


Linen Hose is ordinarily used for the inside 
protection of plants and public buildings. 
We recommend the use of pure flax line 
labeled hose in preference to flax tow hose. 
The flax line will give better service and is 
cheaper in the long run. 

For outside protection, rubber-lined 
hose is preferable. We recommend hose 
which is labeled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

We carry a complete stock of flax line 
linen hose, rubber-lined hose, racks, valves. 
nozzles, and all articles of this nature. 


Insurance Agents sell our Hose and Accessories 


THE GUARDENE EXTINGUISHER 


This is the 2)4-gallon soda-acid type, recognized 
everywhere as standard for the protection of build- 
ings where there is no danger of freezing. This type 
of extinguisher is especially suitable for use on fires of 
the type which must be cooled, that is, fires in which 
the burning material smolders and glows. 





Insurance Agents sell the Guardene Extinguisher 


THE ACCURATE PUMP TANK 


We especially recommend this extinguisher for the 
protection of unheated buildings. When charged with 
a solution of water and freeze-proof the contents will 
not freeze at 40 degrees below zero. Capacity 5 gals. 


The double-acting pump maintains a continuous, 
forceful stream. And there are no delicate parts to 
get out of order. 

The Accurate Pump Tank may be charged with 
plain water where there is no danger of freezing. 


Insurance Agents sell the Acurate Pump Tank 


Special Discount for Fire 
Insurance Agents 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


17 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


- CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
17 So. Jefferson St. 24 Nassau St. 1712 Grand Ave. 527 Mission St. 


There is a Pyrene Product for every class of 
Fire Protection and Industrial Safety 
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charges and expenses pertaining thereto as 
must necessarily continue during a total or 
partial suspension of business and such ex- 
penses as are necessarily incurred for the 
purpose of reducing the loss under this pol- 
icy, for not énsesliog such length of time 
as shall be required, with the exercise of 
due diligence and dispatch, to rebuild, re- 

pair or replace such part of said building (s) 

and machinery and equipment* as may 

be destroyed or damaged ng tree with 
the date of the fire and not limited by the 
date of expiration of this policy), subject 
to the following conditions and limits, to 
wit: 

Total Suspension: The per diem liability 
under this policy during the time of total 
suspension of business of all the properties 
described herein shall be limited to the 
“actual loss sustained’’ not exceeding 1/300 
of the amount of this policy for each busi- 
ness day of such suspension, due consid- 
eration — given to the experience of the 
business before the fire and the probable 
experience thereafter. 

Partial Suspension: The per diem liabil 

ity under this policy during the time of a 
partial suspension of business shall be lim- 
ited to the “actual loss sustained,” not 
exceeding that proportion’ of the per diem 
liability that would have been incurred by 
a total — ension of.business which the 
actual iem loss sustained, during the 
time o cm artial suspension, bears to 
the per diem loss which would have been 
sustained by a total suspension of business, 
for the sime time, of all properties described 
herein, due consideration being given to the 
experience of the business before the fire 
and the probable experience thereafter.” 

The remainder of the form should in- 
clude the customary clauses necessa.'yv 
in accordance with the customary rules. 
They include, gasolene permit, electri- 
cal and exemption clauses, permit for 
alterations, etc., where required. 

You will notice that the new form 
refers to the past experience of a plant 
but it is not the determining factor in 
the basis of adjustment. The loss is 
measured by the probable experience of 
the plant had not a fire occurred. 

Under the new form the method of 
determining and paying partial losses 
will be a decided improvement. A 
slight decrease in production may fre- 
quently cause a heavy loss of profits 
and strict application of the provisions 
in the old forms could prevent assured 
from recovering his whole loss. The 
new form removes this objection and 
clearly shows an assured the method of 
paying losses. 

There are forms for manufacturing 
and mercantile plants in steady opera- 
tion and for the same having seasonal 
operations or fluctuating earnings. 
Practically the only difference is the 
description distinguishing the kind of 
risk and the term of its operations, 
whether steady or seasonal. 

Excess Use and Occupancy 


So far we have been considering use 
and occupancy insurance on a 300 work- 
ing day or yearly basis. This contract 


is written on the assumption that any ‘ 


ordinary business being totally de- 
stroyed can be replaced and put upon 
the same productive basis as it was 
before the fire within a year from date 
of destruction. Owing to the great 
change during the past four years, 
such as labor conditions, increased de- 
mand over a supply that has not grown 
in the same ratio of certain materials, 
or machinery of general or special 
makes, and general conditions, the 
basic consideration of business inter- 
ruption ingfemnity, namely time of re- 
placement, has become a factor that 
requires very close study and analysis. 

A number of concerns ‘have found 
that they would have difficulty in re- 
placing their plant within a year’s time 
and have estimated that under present 
conditions the time of replacement 
would in certain cases run beyond 300 
working days or a year’s time. This 
led to requests for protection beyond a 
year’s time with the result that busi- 
ness interruption indemnity for the 
second and even third 300 working 
days is being written where occasion 
may require the coverage. It is called 
excess uSe and occupancy. The rate 
for the second 300 days is usually the 
Same as for the first year, although 
in certain cases it may be less, and for 
900 days is about 24% times the annual 
use and occupancy rate. 

Usually the second and third 300 day 


coverages are written under separate 
and specific contracts. The coverage 
may, however, be written under one 
contract. For example, on a risk re- 
quiring coverage for the second 300 
working days the amount of the policy 
would be twice that on an annual basis 
and the per diem indemnity limited to 
not exceeding one six-hundredth of the 
amount of the policy. Correspondingly 
to extend the form to cover 900 days 
the amount of the policy would be for 
three times the annual amount and the 
per diem indemnity limited to not ex- 
ceeding one nine-hundredth for each 
working day. 

A form -used to cover excess use 
and occupancy under a separate con- 
tract for the second 300 working dajs 
reads as follows: 

“On the Use and Occupancy of their 
buildings, excluding Storehouse (except 
parts of storehouses used for manufactur- 
ing), but including the use of patterns, dies, 
jigs and print rolls contained in said store- 
houses or other buildings, situate in their 
Mill Yard at 

It is a condition of this contract of insur- 
ance that if by fire occurring during the 
continuance of this Policy, the buildings, or 
machinery therein. or either of them. or any 
part thereof, be destroyed or so damaged 
as to prevent entirely the production of 
goods, this Company shall be liable at the 
rate of not exceeding 1/300 of the amount 
of this Policy per day (meaning thereby 
a period of 24 hours) for each working day 
of such prevention; and in case the said 
buildings, or machinery, or either of them, 
of any part thereof, be so doegpd as to 
prevent the making of X99 full daily (mean- 
ing thereby a period of 24 hours) average 
production of goods. this Company shall be 
liable under this Policy per day for not 
exceeding that proportion of 1/300 of the 
amount of this Policy, which the product so 
prevented from being made bears to the 
average daily (24 hours) yield previous 
to the fire. which. for the purpose of this 
insurance is agreed to be the full average 
daily (24 hours) production of goods based 
upon the time said premises were in opera- 
tion for the 300 working days directly pre- 
ceding the loss but not exceeding in anv 
case the amount insured. and for total or 
partial loss, commencing only from the time 
the regular or prior Use and Occupancy 
insurance is exhausted, but in no event to 
commence before the 30lst working day 
after the occurrence of the fire. Loss, if 
any. to be computed to the time when the 
said buildines. or machinery, on or in said 
premises could. with ordinary diligence and 
disvatch be repaired. rebuilt or replaced, 
and not to be limited to the day of ex- 
piration named in this Policy.” 


Facilitated By New Forms 


Under the new forms it will be possi- 
ble to write so-called excess insurance 
very easily. If the time required to 
restore the property is estimated to be 
more than a year. uSe and occupancy 
insurance should be maintained to the 
amount of net profits plus fixed ex- 
penses for such estimated period and 
the fraction limiting per diem recovery 
should be correspondingly reduced. 


Example: Properties requiring 15 
months to replace should carry insur 
ance to this extent and the limit of re- 
covery for total prevention be expressed 
as 1/375. For 18 months 1/450, etc. 


While on the subject of forms you 
might be interested in a form that was 
used recently on one of the largest 
department stores in the country. This 
form shows that the store had analyzed 
its sales so that they could be put on 
a daily basis and the percentages were 
calculated on a basis of 25 working days 
to the month. It reads as follows: 


“On the use and occupancy of buildings 
and additions and structures, machinery and 
equinment. sitate and occupied 
by insured wholly or principally for mec- 
cantile purposes 

The word “dav” however modified. where- 
ever used in this contract. shall be held to 
cover a period of twenty-four (24) hours. 

Tt is a condition of this contract of in- 
surance that in case of loss or damave, be- 
cause of. or bv reason of fire which sus- 
pends in whole or in part. insured’s busi- 
ness. this Company shall be liable for its 
pronortion with other insurers of the actual 
sustained loss. but shall not be liable under 
this Policy for exceeding the follewing per- 
centares of the amount of this Policy for 
each business day for which claim may he 
made durine the respective months of the 
year as follows: 


Tanuary 365% Tuly 262% 
February 234% August 274% 
March 325% September 288% 
Aoril % October 330% 
May 345% November 397% 
June 318% December 559%, 


Loss to be computed for the time neess- 











THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 


analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding autoniobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 


and Adjusters, Arbitration, 


Appraisal and 


Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 


Subrogation, Dealers’ 


Policies, 


Reporting 


Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 


Automobiles, 


What Constitutes Collision, 


Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 


Defenses, 
etc., ete. 


Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 





Ready For Delivery 


Subscription Price $5.00 


With Order 





For Sale By 


The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street 


New York 
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~— USE AND OCCUPANCY 


COVERAGE EXPLAINED 





sary to rebuild, repair or replace the said 
premises by using reasonable diligence and 
dispatch, although the loss may be in part 
after this Policy shal] ‘have expired, but in 
no event shall this Company be liable un- 
der this Policy for exceeding the amount 
thereby insured. During the time of a par- 
tial suspension of business, the per dicm 
liability under the Policy shall not exceed 
the same proportion of the per diem liability 
which would have been incurred by a total] 


suspension of business, as the proportion by 
which the daily business, at the time ot 
the fire, is decreased.” 


Effective Selling Points 


Coming down to the point of selling 
and purchasing more of this business, 
especially with concerns whose fire in- 
surance you already control, the follow- 
ing may be of assistance to you. These 
selling points have been used in prac- 
tically this same form more or less. by 
field men throughout the country with 
fine results: 


When you have approached a pros- 
pect he may say that he already car- 
ries use and occupancy. Ask him if he 
has given the same consideration to 
this protection that he has to his fire 
insurance. For example, ask him if he 
has figured on his increase i? profits, 
increase in overhead expenses and 
maintenance of organization due to in 
crease in cost of labor and general con- 
ditions. Frequently concerns have lost 
sight of these features while they may 
have kept close record of increase in 
yalues and cost of replacement of stock 
and materials, and protected themselves 
accordingly with fire insurance. 


Your prospect may own a sprinklered 
risk and state that he is so well pro- 
tected against fire that he has no need 
of use and occupancy. Cite the cases 
of the Hardin Mfg. Co. in Worth, N. C., 
Royal Cocoa Co. in New Jersey, Knight 
Cotton Mills in Riverpoint, R. I., Saxon 
Motor Co. in Detroit, Converse Rubber 
Co., Malden, Mass., etc., all completely 
equipped with sprinklers and risks 
classed high as sprinklered risks, yet 
totally destroyed by fire. 


For different reasons your prospect 
may not be interested. These can be 
learned, objections answered reason- 
ably, and then logical reasons given 
as to why the protection is needed. 
Ask him whether he carries fire insur- 
ance and he will be offended. His 
answer will be that he is completely 
protected, not for 25 per cent or 50 per 
cent but for full value. If he believes 
in carrying insurance to cover a fire 
loss then why should he not carry in- 
surance to protect his profits. If he is 
not in favor he is obligated to let his 
directors or stockholders know that 
this protection can be secured, and let 
them decide as to whether or not they 
care to assume the responsibility for 
loss of profits and business or pro- 
tect by insurance. 


Possibly his neighbor across the 
street, or some close business friend 
has just protected himself by use and 


ee 


occupancy. Mention of this will arouse 
interest usually to such an extent that 
your prospect asks for the details and 
especially. the amount carried on 
profits. This, of course, is confidential 
information that you cannot disclose 
and it may be that your prospect does 
not wish to let you know the amount 
of. his profits. In this case his word 
as to the amount of profits can be taken 
but if loss occurs this would have io 
be checked by examination of ihe 
books. 


Other Points Covered 


Several other points.are covered by 
the following items: 


1. Ordinary fire and tornado policies 
insure only damage to physical or real 
property. A use and occupancy policy 
insured against loss, interruption or 
stoppage of production or sales, and in 
effect the business continues as a “go- 
ing business.” 


2. -A small fire burning a belt or 
damaging a power shaft or one partic- 
ular machine may cause a shut-down of 
several days or weeks. Point out these 
possibilities to your patron and show 
him that a partial or total interruption 
of his business for only a day or two 
will cost him far more than the prem- 
ium for a use and occupancy policy. 
Manufacturing or mercantile establish- 
ments entrusted to a manager or super- 
intendent are doubly in need of use and 
occupancy protection as the individual 
or group of men in charge will be held 
responsible for loss of income by fire. 


3. The man or men in charge of 
such risks are expected to keep the con- 
cern a going and profitable business. 
The agent has a fine opportunity to 
point out how such trusts can be 
guarded, thereby preserving the divi- 
dends and credit of the concern. 

4. It confers more mental freedom 
on the management, leaving it free to 
develop the manufacturing and sales 
end of the business. 


5. It preserves the factory or es- 
tablishment to the community and safe- 
guards the position of employees. 

6. Bankers recognize that a policy 
of use and occupancy insurance is a 
valuable asset which strengthens the 
credit of the individual or firm seeking 
a loan. Use and occupancy insurance 
is proving attractive to bankers. 

7. In most corporations a good pro- 
portion of the par value of stock is 
merely “going value.” Likewise in 
most cases the market value is in ex- 
cess of par value. Consequently holders 
and buyers of industrial stocks and 
bonds are secured by use and occupancy 
insurance. 


8. It contributes to the quality of 
stocks and bonds when handled by in- 
vestment bankers. 

9. Then there is the question of cost 
replacement, never so great as now. 








10. The question of capital require- 
ments, never so great as at this time. 

11. The possibility that an establish- 
ment might suffer a loss at a time when 
capital is difficult to obtain. 

Most establishments will pay heavy 
excess profit taxes. Expenses of opera- 
tion are deducted. After buying all 
kinds of protection available they will 
still pay a handsome excess profit tax. 
Why not buy use and occupancy pro- 
tection? It is sound logic and patriotic 
as well. Also, the government is going 
to have a lengthy interview with the 
insurance company about income and 
excess profit tax. 

These constitute a lot of good reasons 
and arguments for selling use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. 

Written All Over Country 

This form of coverage is designed to 
cover a consequential loss, so obviously 
you will occasionally be confronted with 
a proposition that will require some 


especial treatment. It may arise from 
a seasonal consideration, impairment 
of outside source of power supply, or 
supply of materials in a partially com- 
pleted state, and numerous other con- 
tingencies. These-must be handled as 
they arise. 

However, in the general run of this 
coverage you will find, as previously 
stated, that the principal features to 
be considered are very much the same 
on all classes of business and are based 
upon the element of time. This cover- 
age has been written long enough s0 
that it has been tested and there should 
be no doubt or hesitation in knowing 
how to cover your client property. 
Business interruption indemnity is now 
being written practically uniformly in 
principal features all over the coun- 
try and if you are in doubt as to proper 
contract to cover your risk you can 
secure from the rating bureau having 
jurisdiction advisory forms that wiil 
provide for your wants: properly. 
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Not Morally Liable 


For “El Mundo” Loss « 


UNDERWRITERS HERE CONTEND 





Loose Wording of “Creole” Clause 
Caused Assureds to Push Claim— 
Letter to “Fairplay” 





In an effort to secure the opinions 
of British marine insurance authorities 
on the proper interpretation of the fol- 
lowing words, “other causes of whatso- 
ever nature arising either on shore or 
otherwise,” taken from the American 
Hull Underwriters’ Association form, 
some perplexed American underwriter 
has written the editor of “Fairplay” a 
resume of the “El Mundo” case. A 
copy of the letter, which was written 
from New York, appears herewith: 

“We are taking the liberty of en- 
closing herewith a specimen of the 
American hull policy form and inquiring 
as to what interpretation the Britisa 
underwriters place on the words we 
have underlined, lines 32 and 33. 
Messrs. Johnson & Higgins’ adjusting 
department have dubbed the words, 
‘Other causes of whatsoever nature 
arising either on shore or otherwise,’ 
the ‘Creole’ clause. A few years ago 
the steamer ‘Creole’ was repairing at a 
local shipyard, and there was the neces- 
sity of placing some ballast aboard. 
Part of the ballast was a section of 
shafting. When this was being removed 
it fell from the sling into the bottom 
of the vessel and broke through, c:us- 
ing a large hole and the sinking of the 
ship. A claim was put forward under 
the words referred to above. On ac- 
count of the possibility of full recovery 
for the shipyard, it was paid witliout 
prejudice. The adjusters have always 
considered that we would have been 
forced to pay in any event. 

“A more recent case is that of the 
‘El Mundo,’ whose boilers burst from 
the hydrostatic pressure during the 
test by the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice. This claim was put forward un- 
der the same set of words, but has been 
declined by the American underwriters 
and will probably come to suit within 
the next year. The British underwrit- 
ers, regardless of this fact, have all 
paid the claim in full, which would indi- 
cate that they accept this clause as 
making the policy subject to all risks 
regardless of whether they are sea 
perils or not. 


“The majority of us in this country 
consider that the words come under 
the general term of ‘euisdem generis.’ 
Some loss managers for the United 
States offices of British companies 
agree with us in this interpretation, 
but are pot certain as to what their 
home offices consider to be proper. 
We admit™that the wording is verv 
loose, and to decline the claim pre- 
sented thereunder is a rather hazardous 


proposition if the case is tried before 
a jury. We have been discussing the 
matter for a considerable length of 
time here, and, as mentioned above, 
we would esteem it a great favor if you 
could let us have some idea as to what 
position your friends are taking on in- 
surance effected on this form.” 

How The Clause Reads 

The lines referred to in the policy 
read as follows: “Or other causes of 
whatsoever nature arising either on 
shore or otherwise causing loss of or 
injury to the property hereby insured 
and of all other perils, losses or mis- 
fortunes that have or shall come to the 
hurt, detriment of the said ship, etc.” 

Whatever may be the contentions of 
British underwriters their American 
associates on the “El Mundo” insur- 
ance were justified in denying liability 
because the claim as presented consti- 
tuted a violation of the intended mean- 
ing of the so-called “Creole clause” 
even though the expressed wording may 
afford the assureds a foothold on which 
to push their demands. When the 
boilers of the “El Mundo” were tested 
under hydrostatic pressure efforts were 
being made to detect flaws in their 
present condition and the fact that the 
boilers exploded constituted satisfactory 
evidence of the need for repairs. Tests 
are by nature hazardous, requiring a 
high degree of strength and fitness on 
the part of the person or object under 
examination and to request reimburse- 
ment from the insurance companies be- 
cause damages occurred through inher- 
ent defects in these particular boilers 
is hardly in accordance with tha 
thoughts of the underwriters who 
framed the clauses rendered famous 
by the “Creole” case. It was not a 
natural accident. 

From the assured’s standpoint the 
loose wording of the policy works de- 
cidedly to his advantage and as pointed 
out in the letter to “Fairplay” there 
is grave doubt whether an American 
court would support the underwriters’ 
refusal to follow in the steps of the 
British companies and settle. One loss 
department manager told The Eastern 
Underwriter that while he firmly be- 
lieved the local underwriters not moral- 
ly liable for the “El Mundo” claim 
nevertheless he welcomes the deter- 
mination of the assured to force the 
case into court and secure a decision 
forming a precedent, an interpretation 
removing henceforth all possibilities for 
controversies. Should this decision be 
adverse to the insurance interests it 
would reveal clearly the folly of allow- 
ing the “Creole” clause to remain un- 
changed ‘as a part of the A. H. U. A. 
form. Possibly it might cost the mar- 
ket the amount involved in the litiga- 
tion but there would be one further 
source of irritation removed and the 
insurance offices could take steps. to 
prevent a recurrence of similar claims. 

Weakness of the Wording 


In reality the “Creole” clause is 
worded so broadly and may be so easily 
construed as referring to all risks of 
“whatsoever nature,” etc., that a United 
States court minus the endless series 
of excellent precedents which attach 
to the British courts’ fund of knowl- 
edge may have to act without helpful 
guidance, in which circumstance the 
decision may follow the ordinary every: 
day meaning of the words in- 
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serted in the policy. Without 
the introduction of evidence showing 
that the custom of marine underwriting 
is that only losses of a nature similar 
to those usually insured against shall 
be held covered under the “Creole” 
clause the chances for a _ successful 
defense of the suit are materially weak- 
ened. On the other hand the under- 
writers possess a fair likelihood of 
emerging victorious if the court recog- 
nizes the importance of custom in ma- 
rine insurange transactions. Custom 
and good faith, oftentimes not trans- 
lated into words in the contract of in- 
surance, form the basis of marine insur- 
ance and long before the courts in 
England began to settle disputes be- 
tween underwriters and assureds the 
business had developed a well respected 
code of procedure. Despite the in- 
creasing tendency to resort to courts 
for aid the business has never wholly 
broken away from its early practices. 

In the event that underwriters find 
the courts adhere more closely to the 
precise wording of the insurance con- 
tract than to the wealth of custom 
which of necessity must accompany a 
business of such an international char- 
acter as marine insurance they will un- 
questionably be led to change the phrase- 
ology of the hull form. As the “Creole” 
clause is of fairly recent origin an‘ 
not contained in the London Institute 
policies its rewording would not involve 
the upsetting of previous court de- 
cisions. Opposition from the brokers. 
whose first interests ally them closely 
with assureds, may cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience but the under- 
writing offices have co-operated before 
on many occasions, the latest of im- 
portance being the meetings prelimi- 
nary to the organization of the Syndi- 
cates, and they can unite again to 
eliminate the objectionable features of 
the A. H. U. A. policy. 

Why the British offices paid their 
losses on the “Ei Mundo” without 
serious questioning, and especially after 
one of their own salvage representa- 





tives had urged against it, causes spec. 


ulation here. Some underwriters say 
that the British rush into settling 
losses with undue haste before examin- 
ing carefully the adjustments prepared 
by brokers; others express themselve3 
as believing that the British seek to re. 
tain a firm hold on profitable American 
hull accounts and perhaps find it exp. 
dient to avoid creating friction by con 
testing this particular variety of claim; 
while the lion’s tail twisters character. 
ize the rapid settlement of the loss a 
futile attempt to show up this market 
as “close” with its resources and lack- 
ing in the essentials making for service. 





OUTING AT OYSTER BAY 

Leaving the company offices entirely 
deserted and many disappointed bro- 
kers’ placers waiting outside, the off- 
cers and employes of the Importers & 
Exporters embarked last Saturday 
morning on automobile buses for Oyster 
Bay upon their first annual outing. 
Races of fifty-seven varieties, dancing 
at the Sagamore, swimming in Long 
Island Sound and the rain, and a base- 
ball game between teams chosen from 
the marine and fire departments fea- 
tured the day’s entertainment. The 
marine nine won the diamond battle, 
5 to 1, such players being perfectly at 
home in the water which flooded the 
field. A colored orchestra was import- 
ed from New York City to play for the 
dancing and to enliven the elaborate 
shore dinner served by the Sagamore. 
With a bright moon beaming down the 
enjoyment of the homeward journey of 
thirty and more miles was undisturbed. 
M. L. Heide, C. D. West and A. Whel- 
pley formed the outing committee, the 
affair being tendered to the employes 
by the company. 





HOME MARINE AGENTS 
Robert A. Boit & Co., Boston, have 
been appointed marine agents of the 
Home for Boston and the vicinity. 
The agency is one of the mosi prom 
nent in the “Hub.” 
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Claims involving payments by foreign 
insurers under policies written in terms 
: foreign currencies and containing 
jauses that losses shall be paid at the 
ate of exchange prevailing when the 
ontfacts of insurance became effective, 
hall be determined finally by dividing 
ne losses in dollars by the rate named 
» the clauses according to a decision 
endered last week by ex-Judge Clar- 
nce J. Shearn as arbitrator in the case 
f the Liberty Commerce Corporation 
sainst R. A. Corroon & Co. This is a 
aluable victory for marine writing 
ompanies, especially those located in 
ther countries and for their brokers 
ere who negotiate the insurance. 
uige Shearn founded his’ reasoning 
n the argument that insurance com- 
anies could not afford to lose by fluc- 
ations in foreign exchange rates, 
omething which is incalculable in ad- 
ance, and that if losses thereby occur 
he assured must be the sufferer. 


In the case at hand the Liberty Com- 


_A. Corroon & Co., insurance for 
2,913 placed with British companies, 
he certificate containing the following 
ipulation: 

“Payment of losses shall be made at 
he exchange of $4.36 to the pound ster- 
ng.” 

The rate had dropped to $3.48 when 
he loss Occurred and in arriving at the 
ability of the insurers the assured 
naintained that the loss expressed in 
ounds should be multiplied by $4.36 
p obtain the correct figure. This 
ould obviously cost the underwriters 
hore than they expected; their solu- 
on was that the amount to be paid 
hould be determined by dividing the 
bss in dollars by $4.36. Judge Shearn 
pheld the underwriters’ contentions, 
More than one instance of litigation 
as come prominently to the foreground 
ver the question of losses sustained 
hrough exchange depreciation. As- 
ming that an assured sought protec- 
on in dollars from his broker and the 
iter placed the application abroad and 
‘cepted a promise to pay in a foreign 
trency without so notifying his client 
e should be held strictly responsible 
bt any shortage caused by fluctuations 
h the exchange markets. However, 
hen the insurance is consummated 
ith the full knowledge and consent of 
le assured the latter should stand the 
peculative chances of losing or win- 
ng in exchange. For the insurance 
mpanies to be saddled with the gamb- 
ng element would severely injure the 
liability of their experience tables 
Ndge Shearn states and render it ex- 
edingly dificult for them to quote 
roper rates. His opinion follows: 


Judge Shearn’s Opinion 


‘The plaintiff contends that the ef- 
ect of the provision above quoted is 
- under this certificate the losses, 
ether partial or total, are to be reck- 
- in Pounds and that the insurance 
apany must pay $4.36 for each pound 

oss. The defendant contends that 
ons must necessarily be computed in 
mars and then translated into pounds 
ec ademanity by dividing the dollars 
~ Y $4.36, the stipulated rate of ex- 
idee ene that number of pounds be 
uid regardless of the value at the time 
armen. It will thus be observed 
£ € plaintiff's contention is, both 

£ Practical and legal effect, that 
— of insurance, although stat- 
However improbable that a foreign 
ms _ company engaged in business 
os a would, in a time of violent 
= ons in exchange, bind itself to 
payment in dollars at a high rate 
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of exchange regardless of a possible 
drop of a hundred points in pounds 
sterling, there are considerations in the 
instant case which would, but for the 
reason hereinafter stated, lend plausi- 
bility to plaintiff’s contention. One is 
that the defendant may be said to have 
afforded a practical construction of the 
contract by rendering a bill for a pre- 
mium of 2% per cent on $12,700—i. e., 
$317.50. Another that the defendant 
tendered payment in dollars. Still an- 
other, and more important, that the con- 
tract as prepared by the defendant is 
not free from ambiguity and should 
be construed in favor of the insured. 
While the first two points readily sug- 
gest satisfactory answer, the last would 
merit serious consideration but for the 
fact that the plaintiff has stipulated 
that it was advised that the defendant 
could not obtain insurance in New 
York which would be payable in dol- 
lars, ‘and that it would be necessary to 
obtain the insurance in London, Eng- 


land, and that such insurance would ‘be 
payable in pounds sterling,’ and that the 
plaintiff ‘consented and requested that 
the insurance be obtained in London.’ 
Loss Payable in Pounds 

“When it is stipulated that the in- 
surance is payable in pounds sterling 
it is idle to discuss an attempt to inter- 
pret the contract so as to make it pay- 
able in dollars. The payment ‘at ex- 
change of $4.36 to the pound sterling’ 
means payment in dollars and produces 
nothing but dollars is sufficiently ob- 
vious. In fact, as earlier pointed out, 
plaintiff's whole contention is, no mat- 
ter how skilfully it is disguised, that it 
was insured for $12,700 and that in 
case of total loss nothing short of $12,- 
700 would discharge liability. The 
testimony of the witnesses adduced to 
establish conversations between repre- 
sentatives of the parties in negotiating 
the contract as an aid to its interpreta- 
tion has been totally disregarded and 
should be stricken out. 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,.000.000.00 
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“While the foregoing leads to a de- 
cision in favor of the defendant, it may 
not be amiss to point out that there is 
an unabridged gap in plaintiff's conten- 
tion that the losses should be deter- 
mined in pounds and paid in dollars at 
the fixed rate of exchange. One essen- 
tial in such case is to determine the 
loss in pounds sterling. These goods 
were@purchased with dollars and neces- 
sarily valued in the first instance in 
American money. Except in a case of 
a percentage loss, it is not suggested 
how, and it is not apparent how a loss 
of American goods can be reckoned in 
pounds without applyirg a rate of ex- 
change. These goods, valued at $12,700 
were worth £2,913, as stated in the 
policy, merely because $4.36 was agreed 
upon and applied as the rate of ex- 
change. Clearly, to insure dollars value 
in pounds, there must of necessity be 
an agreed rate of exchange. Similarly, 
when the loss occurs, to determine the 
amount of the dollars loss reckoned in 
pounds, there must be a given rate of 
exchange. If there were no stipulated 
rate, the prevailing rate would govern. 

“Observe the consequences in such 
case, assuming the rate of exchange to 
drop to $3.48 as in fact it did in the 
case at bar. If the dollars loss was 
$12,700, it would be, reckoned in pounds, 
3,649. Apart from the absurdity of ex- 
pecting to collect £3,649 on a policy 
the maximum liability of which was 
£2,913, it is perfectly apparent that no 
English company could do business on 
such a basis. All of its contracts, re- 
serves, premiums, etc., are on the 
pounds sterling basis. Plaintiff's argu- 
ment would result in placing them on 
the dollar basis, with a resulting con- 
fusion that would transform a stable 
and conservative business into a wild 
speculation in exchange. Instead of in- 
suring against a maximum loss of 2,913 
pounds sterling, the insurance company 
would be insuring or wagering that the 
rate of exchange at the time of the loss 
would be the same that prevailed at 
the date of the contract of. insurance, 


“Of course it is said, and truthfully, 
that what the plaintiff wanted was full 
indemnity for a possible loss of $12,700 
and that the only way in which this 
wish could be fulfilled would. be by 
getting $12,700 or its equivalent. The 
difference between what it wanted and 
what it got is due solely to the fact 
that doubtless due to the violent fluc- 
tuations in exchange, no foreign com- 
pany would insure in dollars or guar- 
antee against a drop in exchange, and 
no American company would insure at 
the time against the special risks in- 
volved in this form of policy. 

Insured Should Assume Risk 

“In a time of fluctuating exchange, 
either the insurer or the insured has 
to take the risk of fluctuation where 
the insurance is effected in a foreign 
country. How dangerous and unsound 
it would be for insurance companies 
to speculate in exchange is readily ap- 
parent. As a matter of sound business 
policy, the risk of exchange fluctuation 
must lie with the numerous individual 
parties who are insured rather than be 
consolidated in insurance companies 
whose solvency would thus be jeopar- 
dized. 

“Of course, reckoning the loss should 
not be left to the fluctuating exchange, 
so the nearest approach to protection 
for the insured is to stipulate, as was 
done here in effect, that the loss shall 
be adjusted at the rate of exchange 
fixed in the contract, that being the 
rate prevailing at the time the policy 
was written. Notwithstanding any in- 
apt phraseology employed in this cer- 
tificate, that to my mind was the plain 
intention and meaning of the provision 
in question. 

“But whether this be so or not it is 
entirely clear that under the stipulated 
facts the proper method by which to 
compute the loss is to take the number 
of dollars represented by the goods 
destroyed, divide by the stipulated rate 
of exchange and thus determine the 
number of pounds due from the under- 
writers. Accordingly judgment should 
be and is rendered in favor of the de- 
fendant.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








U.S. F. & G. Protests 
Burglary Policy Change 


e 
TO BUREAU 





ROWE WRITES 





Company Not Represented at Meeting; 
Opposed to Action Taken By Asso- 
ciation; Stability Needed 





Baltimore, September 20.—John Sco- 
field Rowe, vice-president of the Unit- 
ed States Fidelity and Guaranty, has 
written to the Burglary Insurance Un- 
derwriters Association, protesting the 
action of that body in adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution passed at its last 
meeting, called to consider the resi- 
dence situation: 

“Resolved, That the present residence 
coinsurance policy shall be the only 
residence policy authorized by this as- 
sociation and that the coinsurance 
clause may be eliminated from the pol- 
icy for rates of 10 per cent increase 
over the present printed manual rates, 
and that the rates for this policy, with 
the coinsurance clause, shall be 20 per 
cent discount from the rates adopted 
hereby for the same policy with the 
coinsurance clause eliminated.” 

In his letter to the Bureau, Mr. Rowe 
protests the action on the ground that 
his company was not represented at the 
meeting and also that his company was 
already on record as being opposed to 
such action being taken. 

Mr. Rowe states that he did not ask 
the Bureau to withdraw its action on 
the resolution but that he simply pro- 
tested against the association adopting 
the resolution. Very likely the coming 
meeting of the Burglary Insurance Un- 
derwriters Association will discuss Mr. 
Rowe’s letter and will take into con- 
sideration the advisability of altering 
or nullifying its step in adopting the 
resolutions as, in addition to the U. S. 
F. & G., several other big companies 
were not represented at the meeting. 

The next meeting of the association 
will undoubtedly be a very heated one. 
Just what action will be taken on My. 
Rowe’s protest cannot be predicted. 
Whether the Bureau will rescind’ its 
action is uncertain in view of the fact 
that the increase in rates went into 
effect on September 12. Quite a few 
underwriters have declared themselves 
unalterably opposed to any change in 
the residence policy or rates for the 
next few months. They declare that 
enough jockeying has been done with 
the policy and rates and that the Bu- 
reau, if it continues switching rates 
and policy forms, will make itself a 
laughing stock in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. 

Rowe’s Action Surprise 

The action of Vice-President Rowe 
came as a bombshell in burglary cir- 
cles. With visions of harmony again 
reigning in the burglary field came the 
news of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty’s protest. It is also said in 
burglary circles that the company has 
refused to put the 10 per cent increase 
in force. This makes another hard 
nut for the association to crack and 
makes one wonder as to just what will 


take place behind the locked doors of 
the Bureau’s next session. 

Mr. Rowe stated that his company 
was already on record as opposed to 
any such action as that in the resolu- 
tion adopted. Whether this declaration 
was made at the meeting preceding 
the last one or was made at the meet- 
ing in July which resulted in the Na- 
tional Surety’s resignation is not 
known. However, it is known that the 
National at the July meeting suggested 
that the companies go back to the di- 
vided coverage plan with a 10 per cent 
increase in rate and that the compa- 
nies, at that time, very strenuously op- 
posed it. 

In talking with burglary officials, one 
point seems to stand out. Namely, that if 
the U. S. F. & G. or any other company 
resigns that the association will have 
breathed its last, A number of com- 
panies talked of resigning when the 
National took that action but recon- 
sidered and decided that the best thing 
would be to attempt to bring harmony 
into the burglary field again. Several 
underwriters have declared very re- 
cently that they are disgusted with 
resignations and threats of resignations 
being handed in and that if there was 
any more resigning, that they were 
through with the Bureau. 





REORGANIZATION LIKELY 





Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference Makes Change in Statis- 
tical Bureau; Dark Is Chairman 





Chicago, September 21—An entire 
reorganization of the statistical work 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, which is setting out to 
compile the first comprehensive experi- 
ence figures ever gathered in this coun- 
try as a basis for accident and health 
insurance rates, is in prospect as a re- 
sult of the resignation of W. G. Curtis, 
president of the National Casualty of 
Detroit and head of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society, who has had charge of 
the preliminary work of the conference 
along that line. Mr. Curtis’ resigna- 
tion was accepted at a meeting of the 
executive committee in Chicago last 
week, and a new committee named to 
take charge of the work of the statis- 
tical bureau. W. W. Dark of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Indemnity of Indianapolis 
continues as chairman of the commit- 
tee, but the other four members, A, E. 
Forrest of the North American Acci- 
dent, Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life, H. G. Royer of the Na- 
tional Life U. S. A. and C. O. Pauley of 
the Central Business Men’s, are all 
Chicago men and it is probable that 
the activities of the Statistical Bureau 
will be centered in Chicago hereafter. 

Curtis’ resignation was not unexpect- 
ed, as he resented very greatly the ac- 
tion of the conference at its recent 
meeting at French Lick Springs in 
throwing out entirely the basis for se- 
curing experience figures which he had 
proposed, and therefore all the work 
already done along that line, and put- 
ting the statistical work on an entirely 
different basis. Curtis’ plan was for 
the companies to report merely their 
premiums collected and claims paid, by 
classes and by policy forms. The pol- 
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icy forms which were substantially sim- 
ilar would be grouped under one code 
number and the claim ratio for all com- 
panies for each policy group figured on 
the basis of the premiums received and 
claims paid. 

Objection was at once offered to this 
plan on the ground that there was such 
a wide variation in the premiums 
charged by the various companies for 
practically the same coverage and in 
the amount allowed for expense load- 
ing that such figures would be of little 
value, and that what was needed was 
to ascertain the cost of pure indemnity. 
Under the plan adopted by the con- 
ference, which was regarded by prac- 
tically all those in attendance as bet- 
ter calculated to get at that result than 
any other which had been proposed, 
the companies are to report the num- 
ber of exposures, the period of accident 
disability by days, sickness disability 
by days, and specific losses, all by class- 
es. Each company can then multiply 
the average number of days of disabil- 
ity as shown by the compilation of 
these figures by $1, $5 or whatever 
amount of indemnity it pays, and thus 
ascertain the net cost per exposure on 
each of the three contingencies cov- 
ered. , 





KEATING GRANTS PETITION 





Employers’ Mutual Insurance and Serv- 
ice Co. Not Likely to be De- 
clared Insolvent 





Baltimore, September 20.—The peti- 
tion of the stockholders and creditors 
for an extension in the hearing of the 
complaint of Insurance Commissioner 
Keating for the appointing of receivers 


for the Employers’ Mutual Insurang 
and Service Company of thirty day 
was granted last Thursday by Juig 
Stump, sitting in Circuit Court No} 

It is thought very unlikely that th 
mutual strike insurance company wil 
be declared insolvent as it is believed 
that if the committee of the policyholé 
ers, which is now conducting an invest 
gation as to the company’s solvency, 
finds that the statements of the Inu 
ance Department are correct, that i 
will notify the policyholders and that 
those who have claims against the com 
pany, will sign them over to the com 
pany. In this manner, instead of its 
liabilities exceeding its assets by close 
to $1,000,000, the company will haw 
assets of over $5,000,000. 

MUTUAL HEAD RESIGNS 

Eugene F. Perry, well-known mutul 
company executive, has resigned as & 
rector,vice-president, and manager ofthe 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Com 
pany of New York. Other changes il 
that company have been made: Louis 
Parker has resigned as « director al 
Thomas H. Silver has been elected d 
rector and manager. Rufus L. Siss 
and J. A. Mahlstedt have been elected 
vice-presidents. 





ALLEN ELECTED PRESIDENT 

The vacancies in the presidency @ 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty Insuralt 
Company and the Manufacturers’ Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphit 
caused by the death of Thomas C. Dat 
do, were filled by the board of directom 
electing Secretary James K. Allé 
president and Underwriting Managt 
Leroy Wood secretary of both compe 
nies. 
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d Up Last Quarter 
In Casualty Circles 


BUSINESS IMPROVING SLOWLY 
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rjesmen Going Right Ahead—Better 
Conditions in Evidence—Real 
Need for Insurance Now 





Many agents have not recognized 

yard times” and today, when condi- 
ions are on the mend, these same wise 
men are still preaching the gospel of 
mrotection. The, following extracts, 
om an article on this subject in the 
eptember issue of the Massachusetts 
Ponding and Insurance Company’s Co- 
ordinator, are well worth reprinting at 
his time: P ; : 
Technically summer is still with us, 
but with the passing of the two summer 
vacation” months, July and Augusi, 
he official slow-up period is over, and 
peginning with September we enter up- 
m the active season of Fall. : 

In our work the Fall season is recog- 
rized to be the most productive time of 
he whole year for the writing of new 
nisiness. ‘There are Many reasons why 
bis is so, actual as well as theoretical. 
ftr a period of rest and recreation 













































v4 he average Man returns to work with 
00 » better will—the recreation from a 
13 bjay-spell results in more concentrated _ 
” and aggressive effort. 

4 The pre-winter season inclines people 
ney. to make ready for the future. At such 
+ ,time the average man is more readily 
es attracted by the guarantee of protection 


in accident and health insurance, as it 
sratifies to a large degree the instinct 
of providing for the future. 

This Fall there are very special rea- 
sons for an optimistic outlook in the 
way of businéss getting possibilities. 
n the first place it is time for a swing- 
back from the depression that has 
existed, and there are abundant eviden- 
ces that the reaction is not only on the 
way but has arrived. 

Optimism Spreading 

From every direction, from all over 
he country, come encouraging reports 
of improved business conditions. Crops 
are moving and manufacturing plan's 
long closed are starting up. We do not 
look for a big boom, there is nothing 
0 justify expecting it and we would not 
wish to have it; but there is every 
eason to look for;and expect a steady 
return to conservation, healthy, normal 
business activity, conditions that en- 
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courage confideneeé.on the part of busi- 
wn mutliness interests and industry and thrift 
zned as d-MMBon the part of working people. 
ager of the With respect to; production of new 
rance Col business, our records this year have 
changes INMMshown a somewhat #émarkable paradox. 
2: Louis few of our fieldmen have undeniably 
rector MMMslowed up, claiming and believing that 
elected d onditions in business and unemploy- 
L, Sisment in some industries and trades 
en electell 


vere such as to make it impossible to 
Write new insurance. On the other 


, hand many n wiy! : 
IDENT y newly’ employed fieldmen, 


who have never been engaged in the 
business before, have made records that 
in many cases have established new 
standards for personal production. 

A great many, older in experience 
and with previous records to follow, 
have gone right ahead increasing their 
business this year as heretofore. 

These latter have recognized the 
changed conditions but have not ac- 
cepted them as prohibitive of writing 
new business. ©n the contrary they 
have gone into new places and among 
different classes of prospects. They 
have opened up new fields for their 
efforts and have kept on getting profit- 
able results. 

Prior to a year ago earnings an‘ 
money were so plentiful as to discour- 
age thrift on the part of a great major- 
ity of the people. What was the use 
of trying to be thrifty and saving when 
money was so easy to get? Better to 
have the fun of spending it. Undoubt- 
edly a large part of the insurance that 
was written was bought because it was 
easy to pay for, therefore it was not 
appreciated for its value and its pro- 
tection as it should have been. 

Insurance Needed Now 

Instead, therefore, of looking upon 
the present situation as being one in 
which only a limited few can afford to 
buy accident and health insurance, we 
should recognize the real truth as being 
that the great majority of people can- 
not afford to be without it. There are 
literally hundreds of thousands who are 
regularly employed and receiving steady 
incomes, even in localities where the 
closing or temporary shutting down of 
certain industries has resulted in heavy 
unemployment. 

Insurance as a means of protection 
is a necessity and should always come 
first among all household and personal 
expenses. The fieldman who accepts 
the idea of the wnthrifty, that insurance 
ean be paid for only after all other 
expenses are paid, is not on the road to 
success and should change his attitude 
instanter. Those men who have so 
forcefully preached ‘the doctrine of pro- 
tection and have been so successful in 
this business have believed in the im- 
portance of what they were offering 
above every other item of personal 
need, and were able to convert their 
following to the same way of thinking. 
Accident and health insurance acconm- 
plishes its greatest possibilities in the 
way of Service where it requires an 
effort and even sacrifice to pay the 
premium. The fieldman who does not 
fully realize and appreciate this is not 
getting the most out of his opportun- 
ities. 





O’DONNELL HAS ALL LINES 


The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
Lee J. O’Donnell, of Columbus, Ohio, 
as general agent for all lines. Mr. 
O’Donnell had previously been general 
agent for the bonding business only, 
but the resignation of C. D. Terry, the 
company’s general agent for casualty 
lines, made the new appointment neces- 
sary. 
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Mexico and Cuba 
Righting Themselves 


DRAPIER RETURNS OPTIMISTIC 








Vice-President National Surety On 
Four Months’ Visit—Conditions 
Show Steady Improvement 





Mexico and Cuba are now making 
rapid strides in their progress toward 
readjustment, is the opinion of William 
H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president of th2 
National Surety Company, who has re- 
turned from an extended visit to those 
two countries below our border. When 
interviewed by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, Mr. 
Drapier declared himself to be well 
pleased with the results of his trip. 

Cuba appears to be having some diffi- 
culty in returning to a sound economic 
basis, and Mr. Drapier expresses the 
belief that this is due to the retailers’ 
persistent refusal to reduce their prices. 
The people down there have got to 
adjust themselves to a standard of liv 
ing which is more consistent witn the 
lowered price of sugar. For a time 
they enjoyed the prosperity of an “easy 
money” country, as sugar sold at twentv 
cents per pound. But now, with sugar 
around four cents, it is evident that the 
islanders are experiencing changed con- 
ditions. Yet the situation has its re- 
deeming features and the repnblic 
should soon return to normal condi- 
tions. 

Mexico Proaressing 

Mexico is far ahead of Cuba in its 
progress toward normalev, and Mr. 
Drapier, because of his intimate know! 
edge of Mexico, gives several reasens 
for this. In his opinion, and it agrees 
with those of mining engineers, public 
Officials, and other men who pre in a 
position to know, Mexico is hetter off 
now than it has been in vears. In 
spite of the fact that several af the 
large nations have nct recognized Obre- 
gon’s regime, the government is making 
splendid headway. 

There are scarcely anv signs of the 
recent wars which ravaved sections of 
the country; the guerilla bands have 
been ‘broken up, and the nenple are 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec, 
busily engaged in peaceful pursuits. 
The railroads, the principal stock of 


which is owned by the government, and 
the rolling stock were in poor condi- 
tion when Obregon became president. 
Today the railroads are being improved, 
the rolling stock repaired, and trans- 
portation is assuming its proper place 
in facilitating readjustment. 

The wars, being sectional rather 
than national, did not disrupt the en- 
tire country. And the peasants, once 
they became aware that the various 
wars only left devastation or “scraps 
of paper’ formed their own vigilance 
committees and thus aided in driving 
out and breaking up the numerous law- 
less bands which were carrying on 
the wars. 

Cities are growing so ranidly that 
the government has been obliged to 
secure new sources of water supply, 
pass housing laws granting tax exemp- 
tion similar to those we have here, and 
attend to other municipal requisites, 
such as the removal of garbage, better 
sanitation in general, and so forth. All 
this speaks well for Obregon’s admin- 
istration and clearly indicates that thea 
public has confidence in the country’s 
new president. 

Mr. Drapier went to Mexico an‘ 
Cuba on a business trip for the Na- 
tional Surety, this visit being one of 
the many which he has made to those 
two countries and other countries in 
Central and South America during the 
past twenty-three years. The National 
Surety is now developing burglary and 
suretv lines in the Latin countries, and 
Mr. Drapier is confident that fhe Mex- 
icans and Cubans will readily realize 
the importance of carrying these two 
forms of protection. Previously they 
have been interested in fidelity lines 
only. 





ROOSEVELT CONVALESCING 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Insurance 
Company, has returned to New York 
from his summer cottage at Campbell, 
N. B., where he hag been seriously ill. 
Mr. Roosevelt suffered a chill after 
swimming in the icy salt water of the 
Bay of Fundy near his cottage. His 
doctor feared that pneumonia would set 
in, but fortunately it did not develop. 
In New York Mr. Roosevelt will receive 
special treatment. 
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Insures His Wedding Day 

Courageous is he who takes a bride; 
more daring the man who insures his 
wedding ceremonies against unfavor- 
able weather sent perhaps as a final 
warning to hesitate. The Hartford Fire, 
nevertheless, is guilty of aiding and 
abetting a prospective bridegroom by 
issuing a $500 rain insurance policy 
applied for by a Boston business man. 
Plans for the celebration were rather 
elaborate and to safeguard himself 
against material loss and against the 
postponement of his marriage the as- 
sured sought assistance from the Hart- 
ford. This is one of the first instances 
of a rain policy covering a wedding. 
Judging from the faith of the unidenti- 
fied newlywed in insurance one pre- 
sumes that he displayed ro hostility to- 
ward life salesmen who may have ap- 
proached him. 

x 
Disavow Mutual Entanglement 

The following communication, sent in 
to The Eastern Underwriter, is pub- 
lished on its face value, this paper hav- 
ing no opportunity to check up on the 
statements made therein: “The Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is in no wise involved 
in the financial embarrassment of the 
United States Mutual Automobile Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. E. F. 
Perry relinquished, on June 29 the man- 
agement of the Lumber Mutual Casual- 
ty Insurance Company of New York. 
J. E. Graef & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, are just completing, for the 
board of directors, an audit of the books 
of the company and find the Lumber 
Mutual Casuaity Insurance Company oft 
New York is in sound financial condi- 
tion.” 

* + * 


“Let’s Show Him Our Dust.” 


“It wou.d have done your heart good 
to watch me out on the Boulevard an 
hour ago,” exclaimed The Judge’s 
Chauffeur, “I came up with one of them 
smart guys in a re-built Singer sewing 
machine, and when I got through show- 
ing him my dust, he could dig an acre 
of real estate out of his eyes.” 

“Sure, an’ thot’s one av th’ most 
dangerous sayings in th’ world today,” 
responded Dinny The Cop sharply, 
“whin a droiver gits th’ Show-him-me- 
Dust bug, it’s toime t’ put him in a 
straight-jacket an’ feed him on sweet 
spirits av arsenic. He’s not safe to 
have loose on th’ public highway. 

“Not one toime in a thousand, it is 

safe, me lad, t’ try an’ beat th’ other 





fellow, on th’ ordinary roads av travel. 
Th’ minit YEZ flash past another car, 
ye throw timptation in HIS path, an’ 
whin it comes to resistin’ th’ speel 
craze, th’ average droiver has about #3 
mooch strength as a terbucular hum- 
min’ birrud.” 

The above is an extract from “Says 
Dinny the Cop,” a little booklet which 
is published by the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation. Talks by 
“Dinny” warn against the common dan- 
gers in automobile driving which a 
traffic policeman sees daily. 

* * * 


Uncle Edson’s Postcard 

“In these days when strenuous drives 
are being made to mutualize the world 
through the confiscation of all private 
business and property, safe and sane 
business men should not encourage the 
movement by patronizing mutual lia- 
bility or compensation insurance.” 
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Rathbone’s Method 

The following is a circular announce- 
ment which speaks for itself and is 
issued by R. C. Rathbone & Son of New 
York City, 

The trouble with insurance is that 
men of affairs cannot afford the time to 
listen to professional solicitors calling 
at inopportune moments. 

Our representatives never call unless 
you request it. We make our explana- 
tions and quotations by mail in concise 
form, to be considered by you at your 
convenience. 

We arrange all classes of insurance, 
and would like to number you among 
our clients. We will send you any in- 
formation or rates you desire on any- 
thing—from automobiles to yachts. 

For nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury we have served the most exacting 
clientele in this country and abroad. 
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Gauvin Agency Thrives 

“So far we have had a good average 
year,” said an official of The Gauvin 
Agency, 80 Maiden Lane, “and while of 
course things have been somewhat dull 
during the summer, they have not been 
abnormally so. Looks like 1921 will 
stack up pretty well with other normal 
years.” The Gauvin Agency, catering 
as it does only to brokers, devoting it- 
self entirely to casualty business and 
representing only one company, the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, has 
the strength that comes from concen- 
tration- and singleness of purpose, be- 











Dinner 


THE CRESCENT 
CAFETERIA 


Fulton and William Streets 
Entrance on Fulton 


SOUPS — SALADS — MEATS — FISH — DAIRY DISHES— 
PASTRIES—EVERYTHING TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 


HOME COOKING 


Luncheon—11:30 to 3:30 
—5:00 to 7:00 


Accommodation For 200 


PAY US A VISIT 
YOU WILL COME BACK 


Catering to Insurance People 
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The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 
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ing credited in some quarters with han- 
dling the biggest casualty line of any 
agency in the world. 
- ial 
Burglars Taking to Tires 

Activity of ‘burglars, focussed for a 
time particularly on booze and for an- 
other period on silks, has shifted to 
automobile tires and accessories. This 
is revealed by an unprecedentedly large 
number of claims coming into the 
offices of the underwriting companies 
from automobile supply salesrooms. 
Insistence on the employment of inside 
watchmen or the installation of burglar 
alarm systems connected with a central 
station checked the silk thieves and 
some such precautions probably will be 
required to stop the new leak. 

* ” ” 


Moving to Maiden Lane 

Maiden Lane is as attractive to in- 
surance concerns in this day and age 
as it was to sighing swains in the days 
when it earned its name. Announce- 
ment is made that the Norwich Union 
Fire and the Norwich Union Indemnity, 
have taken long leases on the fifth and 
fourth floors, respectively, of the new 
structure at No. 75. Each floor contains 
about 10,500 feet of space. Installation 
of the necessary equipment will be 
completed in time for the companies 
to move in about November 1. The 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
sg F. J, WALTERS 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





OF LONDON, 


Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


Norwich Union Fire has long bee 
cramped in its old quarters at 59 Joh 
Street and Manager Darlington deemeg 
it necessary to secure more Space {9 
present needs and future developmens 
The Norwich Union Indemnity is 
45 John Street, and as its agencies y 
generally in connection with those » 
the Norwich Union Fire President Fa 
coner favors the change from the viey 
point of convenience. 


National Board Blocks Oil Compan 
_ While the insurance men of Marylay 
in general and Baltimore in particuly 
are engaged in a Fire Prevention Dy 
drive it remained for the National Box 
of Fire Underwriters to do what pro 
ably will prove the most concrete Firs 
Prevention act in Baltimore at thi 
time. This was the disapproval of 
project of the Red "” Oil Company ti 
establish an oil barreling and storagd 
plant at Key Highway and Lawreng 
Street, Baltimore, on the ground thal 
a fire at the proposed plant woul 
threaten the destruction of practical 
the entire inner harbor, amounting td 
many millions of dollars and including 
the new plant of the American Su 
Refining Company. The Nation 
Board’s letter has been referred to the 
Board of Estimates of Baltimore. 
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Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 

Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 
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Telephone:—John 5880 


—_ 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% ess than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 
_ We are open for agencies in New York and Penngylye'2 
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HO loses time when an industrial acci- 
dent happens? 


The entire shop force. 

Who pays for all the time? 

The employer. 

Compensation insurance pays the injured 
workman but it does not indemnify the employ- 
er for the reduced production. 

Travelers Service prevents production losses 
of that sort. 

Travelers Service includes assistance in the 
establishment and maintenance of safety organi- 





COURTESY 
THE SQUARE D COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 








zations in factories, effective appeals to workers 
for carefulness, elimination of physical hazards. 

When you sell Travelers Compensation Poli- 
cies you are delivering not only sound insurance 
but the cooperation of a force which includes 
three hundred expert inspectors, and you are 
also supplying new safety bulletins four times a 
month, and numerous other safety publications— 
in short, a highly-organized and effective acci- 
dent-prevention service. 

Can you win in competition, with that selling 
point? 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 
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Travelers Service Pays Employers 
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This Agency Is Awake 


Walker, McElvain & Fines, of Butler, Peniaiieiides: 
Safeguard the Interests of the Public and Their Companies. 


I cannot commend too highly the far-seeing and practical action of Walker, 
McElvain & Fines in issuing the following letter to every automobile insur- 
ance policyholder represented in their office: 


The price of various automobiles has declined dur- 
ing the last few months. 
It is obvious that the insurance companies will not 


settle on the basis of more than the replacement 
value of the car subject to natural depreciation. 


Please take notice that if your car is insured against 
Fire and/or Theft for an amount greater in your 
judgment than its actual present market value, 
YOU SHOULD AT ONCE order a reduction in the 
amount of coverage. In such a case we will promptly 
endorse your policy for a lesser amount of insur- 
ance and give you our check for the excess premium. 


This letter is a striking example of agency initiative and enterprise in deal- 
ing with a problem that might easily assume the proportions of a nation- 
wide menace. 

Messrs. Walker, McElvain & Fines sensed the danger to their clients and 
their companies that has been precipitated by the sudden and sensational 
decline in the list prices of automobiles. They were quick to realize that 
this deflation automatically brought about a vast amount of over-insur- 
ance, and they were equally quick to meet the emergency. Their letter at 
once dispels any expectation that an assured might have of making a 
profit through the theft or destruction of his car. 


This is genuine agency leadership. If every agent in the country would fol- 
low the example set by Walker, McElvain & Fines the present crisis would 
soon pass without injury to either insurer or assured. 

E. W. WEST, 


President Glens Falls Insurance Company. 





There are many in- 
surance companies 


but only ONE 





Insurance Company 


GLENS FALLS— NEW YORK 
Established in 1849 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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